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GOODYEAR DIVERSIFICATION AT WORK 


Destination: Orbital Space Station X-68 


When will men fly to outer space? In 1963? Per 
haps even sooner? Prominent in the preparation 
for space flight is Goodvear Aircratt. with its pro 
jon ted program for orbital space stations to serve 
manned flights. 

The study of space stations Is one task in the 
iversific h activities ¢ arried on by scien 
And re 
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‘The telephone is a defense weapon 
—and an important one. 


A manufacturer of rockets, for ex- 
ample, needs data or delivery on a 
specific part. He picks up his tele- 
phone, makes several Long Distance 
calls, and his problem is solved. 


An unidentified aircraft 1s detected 
in flight by a radar installation. The 
information is relaved automatically 
and instantly over telephone cables 
to a defense center. 

It is then flashed over the network 
of special Bell System telephone 
lines which link the country’s entire 
system of continental defense. 


The role of the Bell Svstem does 
not stop there or with the thousands 
upon thousands of calls that are a 
part of the manufacture of countless 
items of defense. 


Its Bell Telephone Laboratories are 
engaged in many important research 
and development projects for the 
government. These include the Nike 
Zeus anti-missile missile system and 
the guidance system for the Titan 


intercontinental ballistic missile. 

Western Electric, the Bell Sys- 
tem’s manufacturing and supply 
unit, is producing the guidance and 
control equipment which is the heart 
and brains of the mighty Nike Ajax 
and Nike Hercules missile systems 


The Sandia Corporation, a subsid- 
iatry of Western Electric, continues 
to manage the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s Sandia Laboratory, which 
develops, designs and tests atomic 
weapons. 

Among many other Western Elec- 
tric defense projects were the 3000- 
mile Distant Early Warning (DEW ) 
Line in the Arctic and the “White 
Alice” communication system link- 
ing population centers and military 
installations in Alaska. Both were 
completed on schedule and turned 
over to the Air Force. 


Another project for the Air Force 
was the design, production and 
supervision of installation of a com- 
munications system for a guided mis- 
sile test range extending out to sea. 


The backbone of this system is the 
special underseas cable that stretches 
1370 nautical miles from Cape Ca- 
naveral in Florida to Puerto Rico. It 
provides an instant, secret, weather- 
proof means of transmitting data on 
missiles in flight. 


Radar installations along the wavy 
spot the missile’s flight position 
which is flashed continuously to the 
testing base bv cable 
from the missile itself. 


Recently the U.S. Air Force asked 
us to add the communications phases 


So are signals 


of a ballistic missile early warning 
system to the other military projects 
handled by the Bell System. 


The Bell System is primarily en 
gaged in providing telephone sery 
ice. But it gives top priority and its 
utmost effort to the needs of Govern 
ment whenever it is called upon for 
work for which it is specially fitted 
by size and experience. 


Particularly when it comes to pro- 
tecting the country, it’s good to use 
the best scientific knowledge avail- 
able in the communications field, 
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2,000 written messages—on a wisp of air 


The first microwave system for written commu- 
nications was engineered and constructed by 
Western Union. Carrying 2,000 messages simul- 
taneously over one high-frequency carrier wave, 
this system instantaneously links major cities 
into an electronic network of communications. 


N 


This is one outstanding example of how Western 
Union, pioneering in electronic communications, 
adds new dimensions of speed to the written 
message. For American business, it means the 
sureness of the written record carried at the 
speed of light . . . on a wisp of air. 


Telegraph Services 
Private Wire Systems 
Facsimile 
Microwave 
Data Processing 
Special Services 
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SIDE LINES 


Where To Find It 


Ir you’p like to know how and why 
a major chemical company did even 
better last year in recession than 
in prosperous 1957, you can find 
the answers in a Stauffer Chemi- 
cal story, “The Friendly Persua- 
sion,” on page 18. For an exclusive 
forecast by Tidewater Oil of its 
profit potential this 
year, you can turn to 
“End Of A Dream,” 
on page 37. Or. if 
metals are your meat, 
“Too Much Of A 
Good Thing” on page 
20 reveals why Ana- 
conda Copper thinks 
now is a good time to 
open a new copper 
mine. And, if you 
want a_ front-row 
view of the world’s 
biggest stockholders’ 
meeting, there's a 

seat reserved for you 

on page 33 in our AT&T story, 
“For Whom The Bell Tolls.” 

A short cut to all of these, and 
much more, appears on page 57, 
where we are incorporating a new 
Forses feature. Beginning with 
this issue and from now on, Forses 
will carry a complete index, list- 
ing in alphabetical order every 
company covered at length or in 
briet in the magazine. Organized 
in two divisions, the listing will 
index separately those companies 
discussed in the business news 
section of the magazine. and those 
recommended or discussed by ou 
finencial columnists as well 

The new index is the result of 
many requests from Forres sub- 
scribers for just such an exhaustive 
listing. So many readers have told 
us that they found a similar com- 
prehensive index appearing in 
Forres’ January 1 issue an ex- 
tremely helpful guide to their 
reading that our editors are adopt- 
ing the same format as a regular 
thing. Forres. of course, has al- 
wavs published a semi-annual in- 
dex of its comnany coverage and 
this index will continue to be 
available. free of charge, to any 
subscriber who asks for a copy 

Forbes On File. We hope that the 
new index will help readers make 
fuller use of Forges’ corporate cov- 
erage than ever before. Just to give 
you a brief idea of the scope of 
that coverage, since the beginning 
of the year Forses’ editors have 


reported on matters affecting the 
affairs of some 100 companies in 
each issue. In each issue too ou: 
financial columnists have discussed 
or mentioned about 65 companies 
Thus altogether, since January 
Forses has carried reports, brief 
or lengthy, on roughly 1,300 com- 
panies 

The Index should 
now prove especially 
valuable’ to those 
faith- 
fully collect Forses 
Many such libraries, 
we're told, go back 
42 years to the 
founding of the mag- 
azine in 1917 by B.C 
Forbes. Yet while we 
consider the practice 
of filing Forses flat- 
tering indeed, it does 
make 
Frequently, readers, 
anxious to fill in the empty spaces 
in their files, ask us for back issues, 
some requests reaching back many 
years 


readers who 


problems 


Where such numbers are 
available, we-are happy to fill the 
orders at prices up to $2 a copy 
Back Copies. But a check of ou: 
own inventories reveals that there 
are a number of holes in our library 
that we ourselves would like to fill 
in. And so we make this offer: 
should any reader have one o1 
copies of ForBes 
dated prior to 1950, we will be glad 
to buy them. provided that they 
happen to be the issues we're miss- 


more surplus 


ing and are, naturally, in good con- 
dition 

Since we are understandably 
anxious to forestall a sudden del- 
uge of bundles of magazines flood- 
ing our editorial offices, we ask 
only that you first make a list of 
the issues you have for sale, then 
contact our Business Manage 
Richard Kline. He can tell you if 
yours is truly a rare edition 

Whether you are a Forses col- 
lector or not, we know that every 
issue is not only read, but reread, 
devoured and dog-eared by many 
an avid subscriber. Thus the new 
index should be particularly help- 
ful to those who like to check back 
and judge, as our editors do, today's 
corporate results in the light of 
yesterday's expectations. We hope 
you will find in the index still an- 
other service designed to make 
Forses-reading useful to you. 
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The 1958 Annual Report of 
Continental Oil Company is 
now available. We will be glad 
to send you a copy on request, 
Write to: 

© 1959. Continental OF Company 


CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY - P.0. Box 2197 - Houston 1, Texas 


NEXT ISSUE: 


Armco Steel) Smallest in capacity among the Big Eight steelmakers, Armco 
Steel last year rang up the best earnings record of the group. Next issue ForBes 
takes a look at this unique company and examines the steel market to come. 


Forses, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N-Y. F-1174 
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Labor Law 


Sir: A few days ago, I read the com- 
ments in “Getting Mad Won't Help” 
(Fact and Comment, Forses, March 1) 
under the column's motto of “With all 
thy getting get understanding.” The ar- 
ticle is most unusual and should be of 
great help in getting business, labor and 
Congress together on labor legislation. 

—M. L. Kapp 

President, 

Interstate Power Co. 

Dubuque, Iowa 


No Formula 


Sir: In your April 15 issue, you car- 
ried an article about IBM's stock split 
(“As Expected”), in which you noted 
that “500 is the danger point,” and stated 
that the directors’ definition of “too 
high” is over 500. 

This implies that there is some auto- 
matic formula, based on price, which de- 
termines IBM stock splits. Since no 
formula exists, we wanted you to know 
this fact. Over the years, as the business 
has grown, the board of directors has 
periodically increased shares through 
stock dividends and stock splits, at times 
and in amounts believed to be in the 
best interests of the stockholders. 

—D. R. McKay 
Director of Communications, 

International Business Machines Corp. 

New York, N.Y. 


Depleted Taxpayer 


Sir: “The Coming Battle Over Deple- 
tion” (Forses, April 15) is news to all 
second-class citizens who humbly pay 
their tax at ordinary rates with no 
allowance for their depletion at the close 
of the taxable year. 

Goodness gracious, what next in the 
way of equality! 

——MADELEINE TRAYNOR 
Berkeley, Calif. 


4 Bad Fit? 


Str: So President Meyer Kestnbaum 
of Hart Schaffner & Marx (“Alterations 
While-U-Wait,” Forses, April 15) be- 
lieves that it is “naive” and “rather pre- 
posterous” to think that stockholders’ 
wishes could make his board raise ‘its 
dividend, suggesting that if this were 
true stockholders could force their com- 
panies to act by “raising hell at annual 
meetings.” 

Perhaps Mr. Kestnbaum wouldn't think 
this so preposterous if his stockholders 
decided to do without him 

—HERBERT QUALLS JR 
New York, N.Y. 


Hot Spot 


Sir: If you have a sense of humor, 
and I presume somebody in Albany, 
N.Y. has, you might appreciate the fol- 
lowing information: Coulson’s (the larg- 
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Keyed cutaway of a Nevins 40-foot yow! shows a few of the mony places where Ana 
In building fine boats. Designed by Sparkman & Stephens, N. Y. Built by Nevins Yocht Yard, City Islond, N. Y. 


onda Marine Metols ore used 


How metals from Anaconda 


make smooth sailing for boatmen 
...and all industry 


REFERENCE LIST 
FASTENINGS, 1 Keel ond frame bolts. 2 screws for 
planking, fittings, and hardware—Everdur 
FITTINGS 3 turnbuckles, 4 cleats, $ chocks 
6 winches, 7 al! spor fittings—Everdur 
STRUCTURAL 8 Hu!! strapping, 9 chain plotes 
10 mast step, 19 centerboord and 12 trunk 
13 rudder strapping ond fittings—Everdur Power 
metal parts siipstream or turby ence-— 
naval bross, manganese bronze or 
phosphor bronze. 14 Rudder p Tobin Bronze 
HARDWARE Hinges. handles, 1§ lights. trim 
16 binnacle housing—bross or Everdur 
POWER U7 Propeller shafting—Tobin Bronze. For 
high speed, heavy duty—Tempaloy Fuel line 
18 muffier, 19 exhaust tubing—copper 
20 Fue! tank—tinned copper or tinned Everdur 
MISCELLANEOUS. 21 Plumbing for head and galiey— 
copper tube with brass or bronze fittings 
22 


ter tanks—tinned pper tinned Everdur 


Rough water, salt spray, brisk winds — 
the very elements that make boating the 
popular and thrilling sport it is—are 
also a boat’s relentless enemies. To 
withstand the twists and strains of even 
normal running and to stave off corro- 
sion’s attack, metals of many special 
kinds are required: For instance, 
Everdur”® for fittings and fastenings; 
Tobin Bronze® and Tempaloy™ for 
propeller shafting. 

Because the yawl above contains vir- 
tually every important metal part found 


on any type of pleasure boat, it illus- 


trates the numerous ways these Ana- 
conda Metals make for sound construc- 
tion and safer boating. The develop- 
ment of marine metals for pleasure, 
naval, and commercial craft demon- 
strates just one facet of Anaconda’s 
broad research program in the non- 
ferrous metal field. 

If you would like to receive a free 
copy of our illustrated twenty-page 
booklet, “Know the Metals in Your 
Boat,” write to Department \I. The 
Anaconda Company, 25 Broadway, 


New York 1, N. 


ANACONDA 


PRODUCERS OF: COPPER: ZINC + LEAD + ALUMINUM: SILVER 
PALLADIUM: CADMIUM: SELENIUM TELL URIVUM 


GOLO> PLATINUM: 
URANIUM Ox 
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Report from 


THE CENTER OF 
INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


Here are highlights from the 1958 annual report of Ohio Edison 
Company and its subsidiary, Pennsylvania Power Company, on a 
consolidated basis: 


Earnings per Common Share... . . 3.60 
Operating Revenue. . 50,000 
Kilowatt-Hours of Electricity Sold 
Electric Customers Served 
Operating Expenses 
Provision for Taxes $ 35,162,000 
Net Income, after Preferred Dividends $ 22,967,000 
Expenditures for Property Additions and 

Improvements $ 7,677,931 


New Generating Capacity Added (kilowatts) 90,000 


Ohio Edison and Pennsylvania Power with 12 other companies are 
members of the East Central Nuclear Group, Inc., (ECNG), which 
is engaged in a program of atomic research and development. En- 
gineering studies and experimental investigation have been under way 
since March, 1958. A contract was entered into in February, 1959 
between the Atomic Energy Commission and ECNG and the two 
Florida companies comprising the Florida West Coast Nuclear Group 
(FWCNG). The contract provides for research and development on 
a partnership basis with AEC, and the construction and operation by 
the Florida companies for a minimum of five vears of a 50,000-kilowatt 
(electric) prototype of a 200,000-kilowatt reactor plant. The prototype 
is expected to be completed in 1963. 


For a copy of the annual report write 
L. I. Wells, Secretary of the Company. 


Ohio Edison Co. 


General Offices + Akron 8, Ohio 


READERS SAY 


est newsstand in Albany) carries Fores 
sandwiched in between magazines de- 
voted to cats on the left and dogs on the 
right. However, don’t feel badly—other 
financial magazines share the same un- 
comfortable spot. 

N. SMITH 
Cohoes, N.Y. 


Who's on First? 


Sir: I was surprised to find an inaccu- 
racy in the text of your cover story of 
March 15 dealing with containers (“Con- 
can Finds A General”). 

The error is in that section of the ar- 
ticle crediting the Continental Can Co 
with pioneering the aerosol can. ... It 
was the pioneering of Crown Cork & 
Seal Co. and not Continental Can that 
created this extraordinary packaging 
revolution. 

—Francis T. Murray 
Director of Advertising & Public 
Relations, 
Crown Cork & Seal Co 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rasis for Continental Can’s claim to 
priority: the fact that its spray cans were 
first in production. Concan argues that 
Crown Cork’s first shipment of 105,000 
cans in 1946 was not commercial produc- 
tion but a “test pack.”—Eb. 


Semantics & Stocks 


Str: Around this office we have been 
reading your magazine and are intrigued 
by the use made by your various writers 
of the word “leverage” as applied to 
stocks. Will you kindly advise us just 
what is covered or meant by the word? 

—Harotp H. Emmons 
Detroit, Mich. 


“Leverage” is a term used to describe 
a corporate capitalization which consists 
of common shares bolstered by debt 
When the equity base is small, an in- 
crease in over-all profits thus results in 
accelerating earnings on each share of 
stock. For this reason, many investors 
consider leverage an extremely important 
factor in judging the value and possible 
market performances of securities.—Epb 


Sir: General Clay may be bayonet- 
sharp, as Forses says, but arch-rival 
American Can has stolen at least one 
march on him. Canco recently lowered 
the prices on its production for the sec- 
ond time in three months. 

Theoretically, this should lower the 
company’s annual dollar volume by some 
$15 million. But this has not been the 
case. Just a few days ago, Canco an- 
nounced that its profits for the first and 
second quarters of the year will be better 
than in 1958. The reason is that American 
Can’s sales volume already has gone up 
as a result of the cuts in price. 

—J.J. HERBERT 
Montgomery, Alabama. 
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by William Nickerson 


RHAPS the hardest 
thing about making a 
million dollars — or even 
$200,000 — is the act of 
believing it to be possible. 
This may be the stum- 
bling block which will keep you from seiz- 
ing upon the extraordinary opportunity 
presented here. 


Out of every thousand people who read 
this page, perhaps only 10 will be able to 
overcome their ingrained skepticism enough 
to send away for more information. And out 
of those ten, perhaps only one or two will 
exploit this opportunity to the hilt. But 
those fortunate few may enjoy the kind of 
financial success that millions dream of but 
only a few achieve. 


You can pyramid personal savings of 
$2,500 ($50 a month, plus interest, for 4 
years) into an estate worth $219,972 in 14 
years ... $1,187,295 in 20 years. 


Your chances for success are better than 
400 to 1 —in fact, 1600 times better than 
if you went into business — according to 
actual U:S. government statistics. 


And most, if not all, of your new wealth 
will be yours to keep tax-free — not even 
subject to capital gains tax! 


I did better than that. When I was 25, 
my wife Lucille and I started saving part 
of my first modest earnings as a telephone 
company employee. In three years we had 
saved the down payment to buy a home. I 
began looking about for a way to insure a 
modest retirement income to supplement 
my telephone company pension. 


From “‘Scratch”’ to $500,000 by 42 


Starting with only the $1000 cash equity 
in my home, I pyramided this modest asset 
into $500,000 by the time I was 42 — all in 
my spare time. I retired at 42 to concen- 
trate on my investments — with consider- 
able time for gardening, swimming in our 
backyard pool, hunting, fishing, and 
traveling. 

Many friends turned to me for advice 
on how they could follow me up the road 
to fortune. Finally I decided to write a 
unique guidebook, in which I would share 
my money-making secrets. 


But editors who read my first manuscript 
told me: “Ah, but your success depended on 
starting during the depression. It could 
never happen again!” 


Another $500,000 in Only 2 Years 


This led me to study other men’s money- 
making experiences, and current, non-de- 
pression-period opportunities. Although I 
had not intended to increase my holdings, 
I found so many opportunities that in 2 
years I doubled my estate to over $1,000,000. 

Now my book, How I TurNep $1000 
INTO A MILLION, is ready at last. And in 
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How | Turned *1,000 into a Million 


--starting in my spare time 


AN AMAZING STORY THAT MAY CHANGE 


it I reveal — and tell how to use — these 4 
basic principles of traveling the last re- 
maining road to great fortune still open to 
the average person: 


-1. How to harness the secret force of 
free enterprise — the pyramiding power of 
borrowed money. If you have ever experi- 
enced difficulty in arranging a personal loan 
(or a commercial loan to go into business) 
you may have the idea that banks won't 
lend money to the “little fellow” for the 
purpose of making money. But I will show 
you how you can get lenders to put up 
gladly at least three dollars for every one 
of yours, thereby quadrupling the earning 
power of your capital. 


2. How to choose income-producing 
multiple dwellings in which to invest your 
own (and your borrowed) capital. If you 
are interested in investing in income-pro- 
ducing property for income alone, then you 
will probably get along all right without 
any advice from me, although even there I 
can give you many tips. But if you are out 
to pyramid your capital, there is a definite 
set of conditions to look for. 


3. How to make your equity grow. A 
fair market value of an income-producing 
property is in ratio to its income. There- 
fore, if you increase the annual net by 
means of the steps I outline, you increase 
the market value of the property — thereby 
increasing your equity. 

4. How to virtually eliminate the “tax 
bite” on your capital growth. I will show 
you how you can increase your net worth 
steadily without its being subject to in- 
come taxes — not even capital gains tax! 
J. K. Lasser’s famous guide, YouR INCOME 
TAX, says of this method that “the mathe- 
matics have almost unparalleled attraction.” 


If you have about $2500 right now — or 
if you can save only $50 a month for the 
next four years — you can start out soundly 
along the road to a million dollars. To en- 
hance your progress you will need an addi- 
tional personal investment of $50 a month, 
or $600 a year, for two more years after 
that, making a total investment from your 
personal savings of $3600. But then you will 
start receiving income from your invest- 
ment. In addition, if you follow my instruc- 
tions carefully, your capital can grow at the 
following startling rate: 


In 2 years, your $3600 grows to $5,800. 
‘In 4 years, you have $11,575. 

In 6 years, $21,681. 

In 8 years, $39,363. 

In 10 years, $70,548. 

In 12 years, $124,884. 

In 14 years, $219,972. 

In 16 years, $386,376. 

In 18 years, $677,583. 

In 20 years, $1,187,195. 


How far you want to go up this ladder 
depends on how much retirement income 
you would like. You can conservatively ex- 
pect to earn an average net return of 6% 


YOUR LIFE 


on your personal equity. So, if you would 
be satisfied with a retirement income of at 
least $12,000 a year, you might decide to 
stop when your equity reaches $200,000. 


“There Must Be a Catch to it!’’ 


Right now, it would be understandable if 
you were sputtering, “But — but — it’s not 
that simple. There must be a catch to it!” 


Of course there's a catch to it! There are 
hundreds of “catches” — hundreds of pit- 
falls and traps for the unwary who have 
never traveled what I call the “realty road 
to riches.” But I made it, by learning as I 
went along. And you have a priceless ad- 
vantage which I never had — the advantage 
of being able to know beforehand every- 
thing I had to learn by trial-and-error. 


My 497-page book is literally the product 
of a lifetime, into which I have poured 
every distilled ounce of practical know!l- 
edge I gained along the road to fortune. It 
answers all the questions on real estate 
operations that my friends have ever asked 
me. I lead you through one actual trans- 
action after another, setting forth each step 
in detail. 


This method of making money is not 
dependent on continued economic boom or 
inflation. It is benefited and underwritten 
by America's continuing population boom, 
which is expected to result in 77 million 
more people by 1980. And it is compara- 
tively recession-proof. 


Read Book for 2 Weeks Free — 
Then Decide 


You may have other questions, other 
doubts. Rather than attempt to answer 
them all here, the publishers invite you to 
examine my book free for two weeks in 
your own home. If you're not impressed, 
return the book in two weeks and pay noth- 
ing, owe nothing. Otherwise it’s yours to 
keep for only $4.95 plus a few cents postage. 
Mail coupon or write to: SIMON AND 
SCHUSTER, Publishers, Dept. 42, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


eee eee 


To Your Bookseller, or 

SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Publishers, 
Dept. 42 

630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me William Nickerson’s 497-page 


book, HOW I TURNED $1000 INTO A MILLION, for 
two weeks’ free examination. If not convinced that 
this book can pay for itself literally thousands 
of times over, I may return it in 14 days and pay 
nothing. Otherwise I will keep it and remit only 


$4.95 plus a few cents postage as payment in full. 


ees 
( PLEASE PRINT) 

City. . Zone. . . State 


enclose $4.95 WITH this coupon. Then WE 
prepay all postage charges. Same 14-day return 
privilege, full refund guaranteed. 
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The shape of flight 


The shapes of things that fly have always been 
determined by the materials they are made of. 
Feathers form wings that are basically 
alike for all birds—and membrane forms an 
entirely different wing for insects. It takes 
thousands of years, but nature improves its 
materials and shapes, just as technology 
improves the materials and shapes of aircraft. 
But here, the improvements in materials are so 
rapid that designs become obsolete almost as 
soon as they are functional. 

Today, our aeronautical designers and missile 
experts work with types of materials that 
didn't exist just a few short years ago. 
Steels are probably the most important examples: 
United States Steel has just 
developed five new types of steel for the 
missile program. They are called “exotic” 
steels because they have the almost unbelievable 
qualities necessary for unearthly flights. 

The shape and the success of our space birds 
depend on steel. USS is a registered trademark 


United States Steel 
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“With all thy getting get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


by MALCOLM FORBES 


At the turn of the Eighteenth Century in Great Britain, 
the social upheaval we now call “technological unemploy- 
ment’ raised an exceedingly ugly head. Cartwright’s and 
Arkwright’s new steam-driven spinning looms could turn 
out cloth far faster than the old hand-operated looms. The 
result was that tens of thousands of working people were 
thrown out of jobs. 

The workers’ reply was a senseless and violent move- 
ment known as Luddism. Masked men would raid Mid- 
land textile mills in the dead of night, smash the frames 
and sometimes burn the very buildings, acting in the 
name of a probably mythical “General Ludd.” They 
thought they were protecting their jobs against the 
dreaded machines 

Luddism did the workers themselves no good and cer- 
tainly helped not at all the cause of human progress. It is 
merely a footnote to history. But there is a moral in all 
this which Mr. David McDonald, Mr. Walter Reuther and 
some like-minded labor leaders would do well to ponde: 
at this time. Once again we are facing technological un- 

employment Currently ow 
National 


Gross Product is 


running 9°, ahead of a year 
ago, but employment is up 
only 2.4°,. Unemployment is 
shrinking, but at 43 million 
it is still far higher than we 
would like to see it at a time 
when the GNP is at a record 


level 


Part of this is due to the 


Walter Reuther 


growth in the labor force. But 
) part it is technological unemployment pure and simple 
caused by the tremendous strides of automation. Five 
Vears ago US 


workers; today we produce more goods with only 15.4 


manufacturing plants had 17.2 million 


n illion wot kers 
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DONT SMASH THE PROFIT 


WACHINERY 


What do some of our labor leaders suggest we do about 
it? “The U.S. Government,” says Walter Reuther, 


“should 
There 

should be a progressive reduction of the work week 

On othe 

occasions, Mr. Reuther has suggested that the trouble was 


take measures to raise consumer buying powel 
The government should also create new jobs.” 


profits were claiming too large a proportion of what in- 
dustry produced. In his preliminary broadside for the 
forthcoming steel industry talks, United Steel Workers’ 
President David J. McDonald has said much the same 
thing. He made it very clear that he thinks the steel 
industry can and should pay higher wages without raising 
prices 

The only way it can do so, of course, is by dipping into 
profits. I am afraid these two labor leaders do not quite 


McDonald and M: 


Reuther are making the same mistake the Luddites made 


realize what they are proposing. M1 


They misunderstand the nature of technological unem- 
ployment. For if one man can operate a machine where 
formerly two men toiled, then the way to give the dis- 
placed man a job is to build 
another machine for him to 
produce with 

This, of course, means that 
we have to find someone will- 


ing and able to pay for the 


machine. For this we must 
have profits. Profits supply 
today much of the savings 


build new 
They also 


provide the incentive without 


with which we 


capital equipment 


David J. MeDonald 


which no one will invest his dollars and cents in 


machinery and plants 
No profits, in short, no new investment. Fortunately 


none of our labor leaders advocate smashing the machines 


But some of them seem to want to interfere with the 
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profit process which makes new investment possible. Mr. 
McDonald speaks of a “reasonable return to stock- 
holders” but the day he—or the Government—can dictate 
return on capital, that day investment in this country 
will dry up. 

At bottom Mr. Reuther and his friends do not like to 
admit that profits are thet necessary. So they blame the 
Administration and business for the shortage of jobs; the 
Administration because it is not spending to “create” jobs, 
and business because it asks labor to limit pay raises to 
the extent of improvements in productivity. Yet what they 
propose would feed inflation, threaten our whole profit 
structure and cure, not the disease, but the symptoms. 

If we have unemployment today it is largely because we 
are not expanding our economy fast enough. To provide 
the tools, plants and machinery to equip one industrial 
worker today costs something like $16,000. This requires 
a good deal of saving and a good deal of incentive. Many 
economists are convinced that the U.S. is not saving and 
investing nearly enough. To do so takes time and a good 


deal of money—industry spent $100 billion for new plants 


and equipment between 1955 and 1957 alone. 

So profits concern the working man as much as they do 
the investor or businessman. No one will invest that kind 
of money without a fair chance of making a good profit 
on it. That profits are very far from ‘being “too high” in 
this sense is evident from some well-documented figures 
in the latest issue of the National City Bank’s monthly 
letter. They show that last year U.S. industry earned an 
average of just 9°, on its assets. 

On the face of it, this sounds like a pretty fair return. 
But only at first glance. For the rate of profitability has 
been falling steadily since 1946, last year hit the lowest 
figure since 1945. Last year industry earned less on its 
book value than it did during some years of the depressed 
Thirties. It earned a good deal less than the 17.5°, return 


of 1950 or the 15°, of 1955. Moreover, the assets themselves 


are probably very much understated. Were they carried 


At current or replacement value, last year’s return would 
have amounted to a good deal less than 9°,. 

Some industries have already dropped below the safety 
line. Railroads, for example. Last year the nation’s Class I 
roads earned just 3.8‘, on their capital investment. Tex- 
tiles earned only 4.3°;. In neither case did they produce 
a high enough return to compensate for the risk and 
loss of the liquidity involved in long-term investing. We 
have seen what has happened to these two industries 
Neither has been able to attract the new capital needed 
for modernization and for producing new jobs. 

It is to every American's interest to see that the same 
thing does not happen in other major U.S. industries. Let 
Mr. McDonald remember this when he sits around the 
bargaining table with the steelmen later this month. In 
striking at profits, some of today’s labor leaders are about 
on a par with the Luddites who thought they could cure 


unemployment by smashing machinery. 


“INSTITUTIONAL” IS THE STOCK 
MARKET 


HOW 


We hear so much these days about this being “an in- 
stitutional” market that the phrase has become a kind 
of cliché without much real meaning. Yet there is a 
good deal of truth in the assertion: mutual funds, pen- 
sion funds, foundations, university endowments, and the 
like are certainly taking large blocks of good stocks off 
the market, locking them away in their vaults and ap- 
proaching the market as long-term investors in the real 
sense of the word. 

Exactly how important are they, however? Last month 
in its monthly magazine The Exchange, the New York 
Stock Exchange produced some very enlightening fig- 
ures on the subject. They tended to show that institu- 
tions are indeed becoming increasingly important in the 
stock market, but perhaps not as much so as some people 
thought. 

At the end of 1958, for example, the Stock Exchange 
estimates that institutions owned some $45 billion worth 
of Big Board stocks as compared with only $9.5 billion 
at the end of 1949. But during those years new listings 
and the remarkable bull market boosted the total value of 
all stocks on the New York Stock Exchange from $76 
billion te $277 billion. 

What it added up to was that the institutions’ shares of 
to 16.3°7. That 
makes the institutions a big and growing influence, no 


common stocks increased from 12.4% 


doubt, but the fact remains that the stock market is 
still mainly a market dominated by the individual in- 


vestor. 


ESTIMATED HOLDINGS OF N.Y.S.E. LISTED 
STOCKS BY INSTITUTIONAL INVESTORS 


Type 1949 1956 1957 
of institution (in billions) 


Life imsurance cos $1.1 $ 2.3 $ 2.2 
Non-life insurance cos i? 45 41 
Open-end investment cos 14 7.1 6.6 
Closed-end investment cos 16 40 3.5 
College & university endowments 1.1 28 25 
Foundations 1.1 3.3 27 
Other non-profit institutions 1.0 3.1 2.8 
Non-insured pension funds 5.3 5.6 
Common trust funds - 1.0 1.0 
Mutual savings banks 0.2 0.2 


Totals $33.5 $31.2 


Market Value of 

All NYSE Listed Stocks 
Estimated Per Cent 

Held by Institutions 12.4% 15.3% 16.0% 
Daw-Jones industrial Average. 200.13 499 47 435.69 
* Preliminary estimates. Source: The Exchange 


.. $76.3 $219.2 $195.6 
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THE FORWARD 


New twist turns buyers toward The Forward Look. Swivel seats, introduced exclusively in 


‘59 Chrysler Corporation cars, are this year’s most talked about new feature. Always a leadet 


in engineering. we're proud of many “firsts” “To name a few: The high-compression engine, 
t-wheel hydraulic brakes, power brakes, full-time power steering, modern pushbutton 


driving and ‘lorsion-Aire Ride. You get the good things first from Chrysler Corporation. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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NEWS ON TEXACO PROGRESS—ASPHALT PRODUCTION 


After 5,000 years of mud... 
superhighways of petroleum 


A YESTERDAY. Muddy roads clutched at the worid’s wheels, 
slowing transportation to a worm’s pace. Then at last, man found 
he could make smooth, hard-surfaced roads from asphalt — a non- 
volatile form of petroleum. In the early promotion of asphalt road- 
building, Texaco took a prominent part. 


<@ TODAY. Texaco is one of the world’s largest manufacturers of 
asphalt products. These products make possible great ribbons of 
smooth superhighways, as well as airport landing strips. They are 
used for roofing, battery boxes and many other useful items 
Texaco’s leadership and growth in this field result from its policy 
of constantly planning for the future. THE TEXA MPANY 


TEXACO 


--. CONSTANT PROGRESS 
IN OIL'S FIRST CENTURY 
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RAILROADS 


FORBES 


Business & Finance 
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THE HIGH GREEN—AND AFTER 


In railroad parlance, the yellow block signal that slowed 
the way last year has been succeeded by the “high green™ 
that permits full speed ahead. But relative betterment 
aside, the nation’s rails still have their freight of problems. 


“THE RAILROADS can begin to be op- 
timistic for the first time in a quarter 
century,” proclaimed the Missouri 
Pacific's President Russell L. Dear- 
mont. “Getting out of the yellow 
block in 1958, we see a high green 
ahead in 1959.” 

That’s the sort of optimistic chorus 
railroad men are raising these days, 
with the Federal Reserve Board index 
bursting into new high ground last 
month. But it is a tune to which there 
are endless variations. Generally, the 
optimistic note rises as you move east 
to west, and north to south 

The sole sour notes, the remaining 
hints of pessimism, come from the in- 
dustrial east. “The prospects for 1959,” 
says the New York Central's Presi- 
dent Alfred E. Perlman, with sparing 
enthusiasm, “are somewhat brighter.” 
But the mighty Pennsylvania's Presi- 
dent James M. Symes is anything but 
enamored of the prospects. “Any im- 
mediate improvement in earnings,” 
says he of his own sore-beset road, “is 
doubtful.” Adds President Perry M 
Shoemaker of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western: “Satisfactory earn- 
ings are hoped for, but not assured.” 

Something Extra. Farther west. the 
railroads sing a different tune. Most 
weren't hit by 1958's recession. Few of 
them have the heavy sort of com- 
muter traffic that hangs like a mill- 
stone around the necks of railroad 
management in big eastern centers 
When you have a_ well-maintained 
(some say over-maintained) plant like 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the 
Northern Pacific, or the Southern Pa- 
cific, it’s easy to pull in your belt a bit 
when traffic falls off by cutting road 
maintenance temporarily; you can still 
report roughly the same net income 

One other thing as well goes a long 
way toward cushioning the shock of 
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recession for some of the western 
roads: other income. It’s a good ques- 
tion, in fact, whether such carriers as 
the Union Pacific, with its substantial 
oil royalties, the Santa Fe, with its 
large and strategic land holdings, and 
the Northern Pacific, with its rising 
tide of income lately from huge tim- 
berland and oil land holdings, ought 
strictly to be thought of as railroad 
companies. Quite apart from the traf- 


LEVERAGE 
WITH A VENGEANCE 


When ‘U.S. industry jiggles, the rail- 
roads usually stagger. Because their 
operating costs are relotively inflex- 
ible, the railroads tend to suffer 
more than industry as a whole in o 
recession. Another leveraging fac 
tor: heavy interest charges. This 
same leverage, of course, can help 
rail earnings snap back faster when 
things pick up. All this tends to | 
make the rails good stocks to have | 
when the economy is trending up 
| ward, poor ones to have when it is 
topping out 
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fic they handle, they are big business 
concerns in their own right 

Fact is, it is coming to make less and 
less sense to talk about the railroads 
as if they comprised one industry at 
all. Geography makes all the differ- 
ence when it comes to earning power, 
to problems, and to solutions 

Heaving Groundswell. Watching the 
action of the carrier stocks, you get 
an idea of what has been happening 
to the railroads. Last year the rails led 
the way for the industrials in per- 
centage recovery; this year to date the 
rails have advanced only a lazy 7'2' 
That first burst was anticipatory 
sooner or later, a rising tide of eco- 
nomic activity must mean more busi- 
ness for the rails. Now the rails, and 
presumably the market, are waiting 
for it to catch up with them 

But you can't translate Federal Re- 
serve Board figures directly into car- 
loadings. There's a natural lag. That's 
why in the first quarter, despite big 
gains in the FRB index to record 
levels, Regional Shippers Advisory 
Boards produced a moderate estimate 
of increased carloading Their vuUCSS 
was a 5.9% gain over a year ago, a 
not too startling figure 

It's the second quarter in which 
railroadmen expect the rising ground- 
swell of economic activity to hit 
them. Estimates of carloadings for 
this period are much more ambitious 
the RSAB point to 12.4", more traf- 
fic. Two very big gains involved are 
in ore and concentrates, where ship- 
ments are expected to pick up 63.9 
and in iron and steel, slated for a 
47.9", rise. In fact, every major freight 
classification except cotton, sugar and 
potatoes is expected to show vary- 
ing increases 

Relatives & Absolutes. Relative to 
what they had been through, even the 
least-prosperous roads were in good 
shape last month, and some of the 
strongest were approaching what 
looked like an unprecedented post- 
war high tide of prosperity 

A good sampling of what may be to 
come can be winnowed from results 
in the year’s first two months—nor- 
mally a low point in the year. On 
revenues up 8.6',, the Santa Fe’s 
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operating net rose 65°. The Chesa- 
peake & Ohio’s revenue was up 0.9%, 
earnings on operations 26.5°%. Great 
Northern, on a slight 0.6% rise in 
revenues, boosted operating proceeds 
a whopping 160.7%. 

Even in the east, where such roads 
as the N.Y. Central and Pennsylvania 
were operating in the red (not unus- 
ual in January and February), their 
deficits had been hugely reduced. For 
the Central the operating loss in the 
first two months was $832,000, down 
from $9.7 million last year. The Penn- 
sy’s operating deficit for the period 

* fell from $7 million to $3.3 million. 

But such gains are merely relative. 
A far bigger question, that the return 
of economic prosperity has not an- 
sweréd, is: fundamentally how sound 

is the health of the railroad industry? 
Again, you can’t lump all the rails 
together in reaching for an answer. 
Roads like the Santa Fe, Northern Pa- 
cific, Southern Pacific and the Norfolk 
& Western are unmistakably busi- 
ness enterprises with the emphasis on 
that word “business.” Railroadmen on 
all of them will complain that they 
are hamstrung by regulation, and 

“ hence can’t be as competitive with 
other forms of transportation as they 
might be. But all of them are strong, 
well-financed and aggressive. 

It’s the problem roads—the Penn- 
‘sylvania, the Lackawanna, the N.Y. 
Central, and the Erie—that are the 
big question. Even in their best post- 
war ‘years, they haven't been big 
moneymakers. On any absolute basis, 
ignoring the short-term fluctuations in 
their prosperity, it’s a good question 
whether they aren't in considerable 
economic peril. 

Strange Consequences. Basically all 
major roads, some in lesser degree, 
some in greater, lack one thing: the 
kind of profitability that makes possi- 


THIN RAY OF HOPE- 


Freight car loadings tend to fluc- 
tuate with the economy, but the 
general trend is down. One ray of 
% hope: the dramatic rise of piggy- 
back transport since 1954. As yet, 
however, piggy-back accounts for ~ 
less than 1% of all rail traffic. 
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ble the order of capital expenditure on 
which other great industries thrive. 
Railroadmen blame it on over-regula- 
tion, and they are at least partially 
right. But it’s clear that the basic eco- 
nomics of transportation have changed. 

This underinvestment by the rails 
leads to strange consequences. Ironi- 
cally, now that carloadings are visibly 
on the rise, many roads are un- 
likely to be able to profit fully from 
it. Even at this early stage of re- 
covery, serious freight car shortages 
are beginning to show up, and some 
predictions point to probably the worst 
such shortage in a decade. “Here we 
have the railroads crying for our busi- 
ness,” complains a midwest shipper, 
“and they can’t handle what they al- 
ready have.” 


1959 

Reven 
Company (millions) Change 
Southern Roads 
Louisville & Nashville $ 37.0 +11 
Seaboard 27.0 +45 
Southern 42.4 + 0.5 
Northwestern Roads 
Chicago & North Western 33.1 +2.0 
Milwaukee 36.8 0.04 
Great Northern : 49 +0.7 
Northern Pacific - 26.4 2.1 
Central Western Roads 
Santa Fe 93.3 +8.6 
Rock Island 35.2 +9.7 
Rio Grande 11.6 +48 
Southern Pacific 103.4 +5.2 
Union Pacific 79.6 + 9.0 
Southwestern Roads 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 94 44 
Missouri Pacific 46.4 +14 
St. Louis-San Francisco 20.1 +7.9 
“Net income: 1959, $348,557; 1958, d$447,964 


Some railroadmen claim the car 
shortaye is overplayed. For example, 
the Union Pacific’s President Arthur 
E. Stoddard answers that: “There are 
shortages in peak seasons every year. 
The railroads can’t build up cars for 
peak demands and leave them idle for 
the rest of the year.” The Chicago & 
North Western’s President Clyde J. 
Fitzpatrick says he doubts whether 
car shortages “will necessarily drive 
traffic to the truckers.” But the plain 
fact is that they already have. At In- 
land Steel’s Indiana Harbor plant re- 
cently, when 50 cars were needed and 
only 40 arrived, the company loaded 
493 substitute trucks with steel. 

No Confidence? In their freight car 
policies, some of the railroads are in 
effect passing a vote of “no confidence” 
on their own futures. Last year, the 
railroads ordered only 17,546 new cars, 
vs. 162,352 in 1955. Meanwhile they 
retired 41,000. 

This year car orders are again on 
the rise—a symptom of the immediate 
improved outlook. Car leasing plans 
are in the news, though they aren't 
widespread. And something else wor- 
ries railroadmen, looking at the in- 
dustry as a whole: in carbuilding and 
car buying, some prosperous roads 
are doing all the work, and not getting 
a proportionate benefit. Much of the 
time their cars are out on other roads, 
and they may even have car shortages. 
Obviously, if some railroads fail to 
keep adequate fleets of cars in good 
order, others that have, suffer for it. 

It’s problems like these that cause 
shrewd onlookers not to take that 
high green block signal too seriously 
when trying to assess the railroad in- 
dustry’s ultimate fortunes. You can 
give full weight to the improvement 
ahead for the railroads this year—it’s 
very real. But it is also a good ques- 
tion of what comes afterwards. 


GAINS TO DATE 


Here's how economic recovery affected thirty of the nation's major railroads in 
the first two months of 1959. Figures in brackets indicate the per cent of the re- 
duction [—] or increase [+] in deficits compared with the same period a year ago. 


1959 Net 
Income *e 
(millions) Change Company 
New England Roads 
$1.1 9.1 New Haven 
Great Lakes Roads” 
Delaware & Hudson 
Lackawanna 
trie 
{ + 13.6) New Y 
(+288) Nickel Plate 
25 99.5 Central Eastern Roads 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
6.2 + 66.8 Reading 
1.0 + 287.9 Pocahontas Roads 
13 +9.0 
108 42.7 Chesapeake & Ohio 
Norfolk & Western 
9.5 5.0 
Virginian 
Southern Roads 
0.1 +294 Atlantic Coast Line 
0.3 Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
04 + 604.2 iinois Central 


1959 1959 Wet 

Revenue Income 
(millions) Change (millions) Change 
$23.2 +13 $ 42.2 {[-26.7 
77 3.8 0.8 + 60.0 
11.6 5.7 41.3 {[-38.1 
24.1 +04 416 {—30.4) 
110.6 + 10.2 42.5 {—81.2) 
23.6 +49 17 + 88.9 
59.4 1.7 40.9 {+ 200.0 
139.0 7.8 47.9 30.1) 
17.3 6.5 0.1 10.5 
55.5 0.9 6.9 38.0 
33.2 44 6.9 102.9 
7.8 96 1.5 16.7 
+3.5 417 
12.9 03 0.1 897.2 
426 12 1.0 9.1 
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RUBBER 


STRANGE 
STRAITJACKET 


Laced tight in a straitjacket 
for twenty years by federal 
decree, U.S. Rubber’s Harry 
Humphreys hopes he has 
found ways at last to loose 
some of the stays. 


More frequently than is kind, finan- 
cial analysts and newsmen touch 
Chairman Harry E. Humphreys Jr. of 
U.S. Rubber Co.* on a particularly 
raw nerve. “Why is it,” they keep 
asking him, “that U.S. Rubber has 
consistently lagged its rubbermaking 
rivals in growth?” Then, with Hum- 
phreys wincing all the while, they 


again recite the well-known facts. 
Since 1951, while Goodyear’s sales 
have risen 24.2%, Firestone’s 8.7%, 


and Goodrich’s 9.3°,, U.S. Rubber’s 
have grown a mere 3.9%. Worse yet, 
they add, the New York-based rub- 


bermaker’s net profit margins (i.e., 
profit per $1 of sales) have been 
sliding ever since 1946, are now 


scarcely half as large as those of its 
big rivals. 

Cost Plus. It is all an old story to 
Humphreys, and one that he can be 
excused for handling a little im- 
patiently. “We well aware, of 
course,” he answers, “of how we com- 
pare in growth and profitability.” At 
that point he is apt to make a some- 
what wry face. “What people don't 
realize,” he adds, “is that we have 
done pretty well considering the 
handicaps we must work under.” 

These handicaps are not minor. For 
U.S. Rubber wears one of the most 
uncomfortable straitjackets in US. in- 
dustry. It constricts what should be 
the bounciest part of any rubber com- 
pany’s business—its replacement tire 
operation. All across the industry, 
original equipment tires (i.e., those 
put on new cars) are a notoriously 
low-margined business: the real 
money is made in replacement tires. 
But U.S. Rubber cannot put its own 
price tags on these tires, as any other 
tire manufacturer can. The reason 
is that back in the early 1930s, when 
U.S. Rubber began making tires under 
customers’ private brands, it sold them 
on a cost-plus basis. Then in 1939 the 
Federal Trade Commission, following 
some peculiar logic of its own, decreed 
that Humphreys’ company must sell 
its own brands to dealers on the same 


are 


*U.S. Rubber. Traded NYSE. Recent price 
57!,. Price range (1959): high, 587,_; low, 4554 
Dividend (1958): $2. Indicated 1959 payout 
$2. Earnings per share (1958): $3.05. Total as- 
sets $627.9 million. Ticker symbol: R 
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U.S. RUBBER’S HI MPHREYS: 
a bouncy feeling about 1959 


cost-plus basis. The order is. still 
in effect. 
Profit Minus. This means that the 


rough third of U.S. Rubber’s tire busi- 
ness which should be its most worth- 
while segment (original equipment 
and private brand tires represent 
about equal shares of the remainder) 
is caught in a permanent repressive 
bind. When business is slow, U-S. 
Rubber has to cut tire prices along 
with its competitors and can't salvage 
much of the “plussage” it is allowed 
And in good years, such as 1955 was 
and 1959 prornises to be, U.S. Rubber 
can't make the most of things. Even if 
it increases the efficiency of its tire- 
making operations at great capital 
expense, or if volume tends to lower 
production costs, its customers get the 
full benefit, not U.S. Rubber. For 
under those circumstances, it has to 
trim its selling prices to reflect the 
operating gains. Says Humphreys 
sadly: “You can bet I often envy ou: 
competitors their freedom!” 

Under this U.S. Rubbe: 


pressure, 


has spent a lot of its energies trying to 
escape its straitjacket by 
deeper 


venturing 


into such non-tire lines as 


PRESSURE TEMPERING 


A TIRE: 
caught in a permanent bind 


footwear, industrial rubber goods, 
chemicals and textile yarns. But in 
doing so it has been unable to count 
on the lively earnings from replace- 
ment tires with which another rubber- 
maker might be able to fund such 
ventures. Last year these non-tire 
lines accounted for roughly half of 
U.S. Rubber’s entire $870.6-million 
sales 

Bouncy Feeling. Despite all this, last 
month Harry Humphreys seemed to 
have a buoyant feeling about his com- 
pany’s fortunes. He went on record as 
predicting sales this year of “at least” 
$930 million, which would set a new 
record. And earnings, he said, should 
top $5 per share (if they reached past 
1955's $5.04 per share, that also would 
mean a new high). Backing up his 
confidence: a quarter just behind him 
in which sales hit a peak $249 million, 
up 27°,, net earnings reached $1.55 
per share, up 244°, from a year ago 

As Humphreys saw it, everything 
seemed to be going U.S. Rubber's 
way. generally was up 
strongly, although some was “appre- 
hension buying.” The upturn spread 
across his assorted lines. Even direct 
competitors were buying more of his 
rubber-making chemicals, yarns like 
high-tenacity rayon for both tires and 
life, and 
his highly profitable footwear division 
(Keds, Kedettes, U.S. Gaytees) 
moving apace 

Moreover, overseas, where the FTC 
orde1 


Business 


carpets were showing new 


was 


does not apply, business was 
booming, a fact of no small importance 


since foreign volume accounts for 
about 20°, of U.S. Rubber’s total 
sales. Until now, profit . margins 


abroad have roughly matched those 
at home. “It's been a case,” 
Humphreys. “of first 
some of the rundown 


But now 


explains 
rehabilitating 
companies we 
acquired that we have got 
them in reasonable shape, the earn- 
In fact, the 
potential for profit is very great.” 


ings will be much better 


Short Changed? A stronger tide of 
earnings would do much to soothe 
one worry of Wall Street's security 
analysts. As some see it, a part of 
U.S. Rubber’s troubles have grown 
out of its generosity to stockholders 


at dividend time, which has reduced 
its retained share of earnings. Ove 
the past eight years, for example, the 
company has paid out 44°, of earnings, 
compared with Firestone’s 35°, , Good- 
years 36°, 

“To a degree,’ Harry Humphreys 
admits, “we have short-changed our 
stockholders by paying 
much. But we are not going to reduce 
our $2 dividend. So that 
have got to find more earnings.” As 
Humphreys sees it, this may be the 


year U.S. Rubber finds them 


them too 


means we 
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CHEMICALS 


THE FRIENDLY 
PERSUASION 


Combine a_ propensity for 

joining and an individualism 

that counts every penny and 

you have the powerful chem- 

ical reaction that couples 

Stauffer Chemical’s name 
with profit. 


Who in the U.S.’ hardpressed chemi- 
cal industry did better last year than 
in 1957? Addressing themselves to 
that fascinating question last month, 
Wall Street's security ‘analysts found 
few who could qualify. Outstanding 
among the few: medium-sized ($145.5- 
million assets), closely held (over 50°, 
family-controlled) Stauffer Chemical 
Co." 

Some Showing. Thus last month 
when President Hans Stauffer, 58, 
put-his signature to Stauffer Chemi- 
cal’s annual report, a good part of 
Wall Street was hanging on his words 
to find out why. Actualiy, the long- 
awaited report fell a little flat: char- 
acteristically, Hans Stauffer offered 
only meager words of explanation. 

Apart from cost cutting —which, 
after all, is something any manage- 
ment has to do in such a difficult year 

Stauffer attributed his company’s 
record performance (sales up 2°, 
to $159.3 million, net up 11% to $14.6 
million) to the most prosaic-sound- 
ing sort of cause. It was, he said, 
“[due] primarily to rapid commer- 
cialization of several [agricultural] 
chemicals, and to the rapid recovery 
of most of the company’s industrial 
chemicals.” 


"Stauffer Chemical Co. Traded NYSE. Re- 
cent price: 138. Price range (1959): high 
138; low, 99. Dividend (1958): $1.80. Indi- 
cated 1959 payout: $2. Earnings per share 
(1958): $4.02. Total assets (1958): $145.5 mil- 
lion. Ticker symbol: STF 


STAUFFER’S STAUFFER: 
joint ventures and a taut ship 
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Vith Staufier’s report in hand, the 
analysts paid little attention to the 
words. They detailed symptoms rather 
than causes. Instead, the analysts 
fastened on something else: the fact 
that not only had Stauffer Chemical 
boosted sales and profits last year, but 
that astonishingly it had actually in- 
creased its operating profit margin 
as well. Obviously, in a year in which 
the chemical industry was faced with 
the tightest cost-price squeeze since 
inflation became a postwar problem, 
that took some doing. 

The Joiner. The question was why— 
and how. As a big producer of such 
heavy basic chemicals as sulfuric acid, 
chlorine, caustics, chlorinated solvents 
and borax, Stauffer’s profitability and 
buoyancy were an especial surprise. 
Many rivals in those fields did not do 
conspicuously well last year. 

One striking answer seemed to be 
Hans Stauffer’s peculiar—and profita- 
ble—propensity for joining things. By 
its well-timed and shrewdly chosen 
joint ventures with other companies 
in nine U.S. outfits and six foreign 
Stauffer Chemical has gotten 
itself off to flying starts in such diverse 
and promising fields as petrochemi- 
cals, high-energy fuels, pharmaceuti- 
electron beam furnaces and 
phosphates. Furthermore, at low cost 
it has established substantial 
beachheads in countries with expand- 
ing economies, such as Australia, 
Canada and Mexico 

It is doubtful whether Stauffer’s 
only motives in participating in these 
joint ventures is to split the risks and 
the costs. Instead his criterion seems 
to be to join Stauffer’s own talents 
with those of others in a combine that 
will be a top competitor. And the 
record that Stauffer has 
never undertaken any business union 
for the sake of mere growth. He has 
always wanted to know that there was 
a real advantage in it for his company 
in the form of raw materials, markets, 
or technology. Easy as that sounds, it 


ones, 


cals, 


also 


shows too 


BENZINE HEXACHLORIDE PLANT: 


is no easy thing to do. Hans Stauffer’s 
accomplishment is that he has done it. 

Multiple Get-Together. Take, as ex- 
ample, American Chemical Corp., an 
equal partnership between Stauffer 
Chemical and Richfield Oil now 
about to produce ethyl chloride, 
ethylene chloride and vinyl chloride 
for plastics and gasoline additives. In 
this deal, Richfield supplies the ethyl- 
enes, Stauffer the chlorides (from its 
big Henderson, Nevada plant). For 
Stauffer this joint venture means 1) 
an assured outlook for a basic chemi- 
cal; 2) a cheap source of a chemical 
he did not have; and 3) a ready mar- 
ket for at least part of the new com- 
pany’s output. 

Other similiar joint ventures under- 
taken by Stauffer Chemical: 

e fifty-fifty partnership with 
Aerojet-General, offspring of General 
Tire, to produce high-energy jet and 
rocket fuels based on boron. Basic 
materials will come from Stauffer's 
West End division, whose California 
properties produce the material 

e A joint venture with Temescal 
Metallurgical Corp., with Stauffer in 
two-thirds control, to build electron- 
beam furnaces to melt and cast such 
dificult & rare metals as columbiani- 
um, tantalum, molybdenum, zirconi- 
um. Stauffer’s interest stems from its 
longtime production of the metal 
chlorides from which these metals are 
now being smelted. 

e fifty-fifty partnership with 
du Pont in Old Hickory Chemical Co., 
which turns out carbon disulphide fo: 
use in making viscose rayon and cel- 
lophane. Both rank among du Pont’s 
most important products, and the raw 
materials come from Stauffer’s plants. 
creating a natural community of in- 
terest. 

A Taut Ship. Stauffer has the repu- 
tation, and clearly deserves it, of run- 
ning a taut ship. Take inventories, 
for example. Though Stauffer's sales 
have more than doubled since 1953. 
its inventories have grown only 64°, 
(from $14.3 million to $23.5 million) 
Or consider Stauffer’s current ratio 
Though current assets have risen from 
$48 million to $63 million since 1954. 
current liabilities have risen only $1.7 
million to $11 million. Debt is down 
meanwhile from $28 million to $20 
million. 

Equally important, Hans Stauffer 
has a remarkable nose for sensing just 
where and when to build a plant to 
catch a market at its most profitable 
peak. Result: on doubled sales since 
1953, Stauffer’s net has grown a hand- 
some 167%. Actually, those figures 
understate the case in omitting first 
quarter 1959 results. Stauffer’s show- 
ing for the first three months: sales 
up less than 2°,, earnings up a rous- 
ing 30°, 
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AIRCRAFT 


WHEN JET 
MEETS JENNY 


That proposed North Ameri- 
can Aviation-Foster Wheeler 
merger looks just a little lop- 
sided unless the planemaker 
can teach the boilermaker 
how to make its profits fly. 


One oF the few really happy days in 
the unexciting lives of Foster Wheeler 
Corp.* stockholders occurred last 
month when President John L. At- 
wood of Los Angeles’ mighty North 
American Aviation, Inc.+ announced 
plans to take the struggling New York 
City-based boilermaker in tow. On 
the face of it, it seemed an unlikely 
alliance. Most of prosperous North 
American’s $904-million sales last 
year came from the wild blue yonder: 
fighter planes, rocket engines and mis- 
siles. Feast-or-famine Foster Wheel- 
er is strictly a ground-level business: 
its $179-million volume came from 
engineering and building heavy equip- 
ment for the utility, oil and chemical 
industries. 

Common Bond. Yet Atwood, who 
initiated the merger talks, believes he 
has discovered a common bond be- 
tween the two companies despite their 
apparent dissimilarity. North Ameri- 
can’s Atomics International Division 
builds nuclear reactors and sees a 
bright future for this business in the 
coming atomic age. Foster Wheel- 
er, in turn, is a fabricator of compon- 
ents for use in atomic power plants. 
Explained Atwood: “Foster Wheeler, 
in its field, would supplement our ac- 
tivities with products requiring relat- 
ed engineering and manufacturing 
skills and sales techniques.” 

Over the short run, it may be 
doubted how much Foster 
Wheeler could give North American 
in the matter of profits. To be sure, 
1958 was a relatively fat year for 
Foster Wheeler. But such years have 
been few for the company, whose in- 
flow of orders is extremely cyclical. 
One visible result: a chronic short- 
age of working capital. 

By way of contrast, while North 
American’s earnings have formed a 
strong growth pattern, Foster Wheel- 


*Foster Wheeler Corp. Traded NYSE. Re- 
cent price: 4334. Price range (1959) high, 
447,: low, 33!,. Dividend (1958): none. In- 
dicated 1959 payout: none. Earnings per 
share (1958) : $4.47. Total assets: $84.6 million 
Ticker symbol: FWC 


North American Aviation, Inc. Traded 
NYSE. Recent price: 463,. Price range (1959) 
high, 525,: low, 39'4. Dividend (1958): $1.60 
Indicated 1959 payout: $1.60. Earnings per 
share (1958) $3.34. Total assets $311.5 
million. Ticker symbol: NV 
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NORTH AMERICAN VIG 


> 
ILANTE: 


FOSTER MILLS: 


can grounded profits be taught to fly? 


er's have been only trregularly up- 
ward. Despite the fact that military 
volume notoriously carries low mar- 
gins, North American's operating 
profit per dollar of sales actually has 
outrun Foster Wheeler's in each of 
the past eleven years 

Just now, having had its brief ups, 
Foster Wheeler seems faced with some 
downs. For, by any measure, the out- 
look for the heavy equipment firm, 
bossed by Admiral Earle W. Mills, is 
not overly encouraging. Because of 
lower capital spending by the basic 
industries it serves, Foster Wheeler's 
order backlog declined last year. This 
year promises more of the same. “New 
orders currently being booked,” re- 
ported Mills in March, “are not in the 
same substantial volume that we have 
experienced for the past several 
years.” 

A Stiff Price? For whatever it was 
getting in Foster Wheeler, North 
American seemed to be willingly pay- 
ing a somewhat steep price. Terms of 
the merger call for a 1-for-1 exchange 
of North American common (which 
at the time of the announcement 
was selling at for one of 
Foster Wheeler (then selling at 44%4) 
In the exchange, Foster Wheeler hold- 
ers will get shares which earned a 
total of $19.10 apiece over the last five 
years and paid $8.75 in dividends 
Earnings on each of their present Fos- 
ter Wheeler shares totaled only $12.74, 
and dividends added up to just $5.50 
(nothing was paid out last year). For 
what it was worth, though, there is 
also more than twice as much book 
value behind each Foster Wheeler 
share ($56.74) as behind each of 
North American's ($23.01) 

As in most pending marriages, cor- 
porate or otherwise, there were those 
last month who stood on the sidelines 
wondering what one prospective part- 
ner had seen in the other. Qne com- 
mon suggestion in The Canyon was 
that, under their management, At- 


wood and Chairman James H. 


(“Dutch”) Kindelberger may think 
that they can yet teach long-grounded 
Foster Wheeler's profits to fly. In any 
case, it seemed likely that in July, 
when the two companies poll their 
stockholders at simultaneous meet- 
ings, a good many North American 
investors would be pressing Atwood 
for a more detailed answer to just that 
question. 


HOLDING COMPANIES 


LADY WITH 
KNOW-HOW 


A familiar name is put up for 

Auleghany Corp's board in 

the person of Mrs. Robert R. 
Young. 


THE NAME of the new candidate fo: 
the board of rail and real estate-hold- 
ing Alleghany Corp.” had a familiar 
ring to it. The proposed director as 
listed in Alleghany’s proxy statement 
last month: Anita Ten Eyck O'’Keetfe 
Young, widow of Robert Ralph Young 
whose death last year by his own 
hand ended one of the best chronicled 
careers in recent American finance 

A “large owner” of Alleghany Corp 
securities (total approximate value of 
her portfolio: $15 million), the new 
listed her occupation as 
“Management of Personal Affairs.” 
Observed an Alleghany 
“When you manage an estate the size 


nominee 
olleague 


of this one, it’s the equivalent to run- 
ning a large corporation.” Other busi- 
ness credentials of Anita O'Keeffe 
Young (sister of famed Painter Geor- 
gia O'Keeffe): a constant and close 
partnership with husband Bob Young, 
begun in the Thirties, when they were 


*Alleghany Corp. Traded NYSE. Recent 


rice 123,. Price range (1959) high, 123, 

ons 93,. Dividend 1958 none. Indicated 
1959 | out: none. Earnings per share (1958) 

3c. Total asset $133.7 million. Ticker sym- 
bo! y 


19° 
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ALLEGHANY CORP.’S MRS. YOUNG: 
feminine but with know-how 


in the brokerage business (Young, 
Kolbe & Co., and others) together. 
Say Alleghany brass: “She’s a very 
intelligent woman with considerable 
financial know-how—but very lady- 
like, very feminine.” 


COPPER 


TOO MUCH OF A 
GOOD THING? 


That's what some coppermen 

privately think of Anacon- 

da’s big new Chilean mine. 

But Anaconda’s boss has no 
such doubts. 


METAPHORICALLY: at least, the copper 
industry last month was peering into 
a-big black hole of uncertainty and 
trying to make out its future. Much 
more literally, Chairman Clyde E. 
Weed of Anaconda Co.* was staring 
thoughtfully down a very specific 
hole pondering the same question. 
His hole was a big one: Anaconda’s 
new. $110-million El Salvador mine 
(just opened on the western slopes of 
the Chilean Andes) which will be dis- 
gorging copper at the rate of 100,000 
tons a year when it reaches full pro- 
duction next July. 

Too Much Copper? Wall Street could 
not help looking over his shoulder 
and wondering. To be sure, even if 
Anaconda wanted to, it could not re- 
call its decision made back in 1955 to 
go ahead with the project. But the 
timing of the opening, some bystand- 

*Anaconda Co. Traded NYSE. Recent price 
68. Price range (1959): high, 747,; low, 60, 
Dividend (1958): $2. Indicated 1959 payout: 


$2. Earnings per share (1958): $3.16. Total as- 
sets: $1,056 million. Ticker symbol A 
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ers felt, left something to be desired. 
For only in the past few months 
have copper prices firmed (3l%ec a 
pound) after a long term of over- 
supply—and they still look shaky. F’or 
part of their strength (though it’s de- 
batable just how much) derives from 
stockpiling in anticipation of a possi- 
ble strike this summer (which may, 
indeed, never come off). 

One thing, at least, was sure: in 
opening El Salvador, Anaconda is 
bringing to market a whale of a lot of 
new copper. It will be the largest 
single mine opened anywhere in the 
Free World this year and represents 
a big share of the 177,800 tons by 
which world-wide copper capacity 
will be increased in 1959 (to a total of 
3.9 million tons). By next year, world 
capacity will have risen to an even 
4 million tons. Weed, however, is 
confident that Anaconda can profita- 
bly use every pound of El Salvador’s 
output. Says he bluntly: “If we 
thought there would be oversupply 
in copper, we wouldn't be bringing 
this one in.” 

One reason he thinks so is the like- 
lihood of a copper strike. Says Weed: 
“I think there is an even chance of a 
major copper strike after June 30, 
when most labor contracts will expire 
in the industry, and I don’t look for- 
ward to this summer with any pleas- 
ure.” But even if no strike develops, 
Anaconda’s boss will be unworried. 
“Any oversupply of copper,” says he 
firmly, “will be temporary. The long- 
run outlook is good because the in- 
creased use of electricity and our 
population growth will outpace copper 
supply.” 

Private Reasons. Just the same, vet- 
eran outsiders think there are some 
private reasons for Anaconda’s satis- 
faction in the opening of its big new 
mine. For one thing, a good part of 
El Salvador’s production will go to re- 
place the output of Anaconda’s old 
Potrerillos mine, which has been 
producing only 40,000 tons of copper 
a year and is now almost depleted 
after 35 years of production. 

But the other reason is still more 
encouraging. For even in an era of 
oversupply, El Salvador is likely to 
be able to hold its own. Though 
Anaconda will not confirm them, ex- 
pert outside that El 
Salvador copper can probably be pro- 
duced for something like a_ highly 
competitive 15c a pound, compared 
with costs running between 12c and 
15c for African copper, and up to 30c 
for the U.S.-mined metal. 

That being so, Copperman Weed 
last month probably saw more than a 
little light down Anaconda’s own 
private hole—despite the industry's 
dark of uncertainty 


estimates are 


ANACONDA’S WEED: 
in a very big hole, he saw light 


CHEMICALS 


MUM’S THE WORD 


If Commercial Solvents’ new 

pilots have any plans for 

halting the company’s rud- 

derless drift, they aren't con- 

fiding them to worried stock- 
holders. 


As “acting president” of Commercial 
Solvents Corp.,* Maynard C. Wheeler 
was obviously uncomfortable _ last 
month as he stood at the head of the. 
big boardroom table and faced a 
barrage of stockholders’ and reporters’ 
questions: 

QUESTION: “What was the dispute 
between Mr. Woods and Mr. Milbank 
about?” 

REPLY: “Sorry, we can’t answer 
that.” [J. Albert Woods, president of 
the company since 1950, had suddenly 
“resigned” last February; only ex- 
planation so far: “a difference in opin- 
ion between him and major stock- 
holders of the corporation, including 
the Milbank interests.” ] 

QUESTION: “Just how big is the Mil- 
bank interest that it carries so much 
weight?” 

REPLY: “Sorry, I don’t know.” [Jer- 
emiah Milbank Jr., a director, holds of 
record 26,050 shares, or less than 1°, 
But the Milbank family, including 
father Jeremiah Milbank, a director 
of Metropolitan Life Insurance Co 
and Southern Railway, reportedly 
control 25°.] 

QUESTION: “Does this 
mean a change in policy?” 


shake-up 


*Commercial Solvents Corp. Traded NYSE 
Recent price: 1633. Price range (1959): high 
18'4; low, 1415. Dividend (1958): 27!2c. In- 
dicated 1959 ayout: 20c. Earnings per 
share (1958): 52c. Total assets: $73.9 million 
Ticker symbol: CV 
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REPLY: “We can't answer that now.” 

QUESTION: “Is your appointment as 
acting president going to be made 
permanent, or is there a search for 
new management?” [When Woods 
left—with a settlement of $348,150 to 
be paid over 12 years—Wheeler, senior 
vice president and 35-year company 
veteran, was given the anomalous 
title of “acting” president. ] 

REPLY: “We can’t answer that now.” 

QUESTION: “Well, who can answer? 
Are the Milbanks or any other di- 
rectors here?” 

REPLY: “We never have outside di- 
rectors at our annual meetings.” 

One answer did come along a week 
later, when the word “acting” was re- 
moved from Wheeler's title. At the 
same time, Stockholder Milbank 
moved into view as chairman of the 
executive committee. But, on all other 
questions “outside” stockholders were 
still getting the silent treatment. 

Tigers by the Tail. If there were 
ever stockholders who needed some 
answers, they are Commercial Sol- 
vents’. Back in 1951, on sales of $65.1 
million, the company earned $2.22 per 
share. Seven years later, despite a 
23.4°, growth for the chemical indus- 
try as a whole, Commercial Solvents’ 
sales were still only $64.7 million, but 
its net had shrunk to 52c a share. 

In theory, Commercial Solvents 
should have grown along with the in- 
dustry. Its product mix is a healthy— 
if competitive—one: about 50°, in- 
dustrial chemicals (e.g., methanol, 
nitroparaffins) ; 20°; agricultural 
(mainly bulk fertilizers); 10°, anti- 
freeze; 10°, pharmaceutical nutrients 
for animal feed; the balance, drugs 
and carbon blacks. It is the sort of 
diet others thrive on, but Commer- 
cial Solvents has not. 

Along the way, in fact, the company 
has grabbed a couple of tigers by the 
tail. Take the anti-freeze business 
When the winterizing fluid was based 
on methanol, which Commercial Sol- 
vents makes, sales were highly profit- 
able. But several years ago the trend 
swung to glycols, which the company 
has had to buy from its own com- 
petitors. Yet though its anti-freeze 
business is today at best profitless, 
Commercial Solvents has clung to it 
tenaciously. 

Wayward Ways. That kind of doubt- 
ful judgment is not merely occasional. 
Commercial Solvents has also been 
wayward in other ways. Consider its 
53°, investment in Northwest Nitro- 
Chemicals, Ltd., which put up an $18- 
million plant in Medicine Hat, Alberta, 
to produce fertilizer for what looked 
like rich Canadian and northwestern 
U.S. agricultural markets. What fol- 
lowed instead, as Wheeler unhappily 
explained, was disaster. “The offshore 
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business just closed down, Canadian 
farmers have been using less fertilizer 
than three years ago, and excess pro- 
duction had to be dumped at losses.” 
What's been done about it? Well those 
losses have been piling up for two 
years now (in 1958 alone they equaled 
25c a share). Although Wheeler in- 
herited the problem, he’s faced with 
seeing still more of the same pile 
up for the next three years. 

Or consider a third item, Commer- 
cial Solvents’ acquisition in 1957 of 
Thermatomic Carbon Co... which 
makes carbon blacks for the rubber 
and auto industry. It was timed just 
right to catch the worst of the auto- 
motive slump. 

Policy of Drift? Not all the news, 
Wheeler hastened to assure impatient 
stockholders, was bad. Even as Com- 
mercial Solvents now stood, things 
seemed to be picking up a bit, with 
first-quarter earnings running to 18c 
or 20c a share against 13c a year ago 
With auto and tire business up, Ther- 
matomic’s carbon blacks were start- 
ing to sell in greater volume. The 
animal nutrients were growing rapid- 
ly. “And,” added he, “if general eco- 
nomic conditions stay good, so will 
earnings.” Grumbled one shareowner: 
“That's a queer definition of ‘good’.” 
Demanded another: “Butwhen are we 
really going to go?” He didn’t seem 
satisfied with the answers. 

Some days later, the previously 
silent Milbank offered some brief as- 
surances of his own. Said he: “We 
think we can reduce costs, improve 
efficiency, and get better use of facili- 
ties.” But how he meant to do it he 
didn't say—and conceded that he 
probably couldn't for another six 
months. Though the company 
still solvent if hardly 


was 
commercial, 


mum was still the word 


COM. SOLVENTS’ MILBANK: 
in view but still silent 


MERGERS 


A CALCULATED 
AFFAIR 


What does ambitious Lith- 

ium Corp. see in American 

Ice? A second glance at this 

bizarre proposed union 

shows some tempting frozen 
assets. 


Tue profit motive being the sturdy 
thing it is, nobody these days expects 
much romance in a corporate merger 
Nor, as in any marriage of con- 
venience, is anyone much surprised if 
such mergers sometimes make strange 
bedfellows. But one thing is ex- 
pected: that, however bizarre the 
union, it at least makes good dollars 
& sense 


Plain Jane & Friend. That was the 
puzzling thing about the news fast 
month that Minneapolis’ smallish 
Lithium Corp. of America® had ac- 


quired an option to buy control of 
Manhattan's American Ice Co.+ Just 
what, Wall Street analysts kept ask- 
ing themselves, could the motive be- 
hind it be? There just did not seem 
to be any obvious answe1 

Certainly neither company, has 
much in common. For its part, Lithium 


Corp. is a lightweight miner & re- 
finer of a lightweight metal called 
lithium. So far lithium has a very 


limited market. In fact, the company 
has really only one big customer, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and laté- 
ly even that body’s mysterious in- 
terest in the rare metal seems to be 
flagging 

On the other hand, American Ice 
conducts the most prosaic of 
nesses, making and selling ice, de- 
livering coal and fuel oil, and operat- , 
ing a laundry & dry cleaning plant 
A barely profitable outfit. it earned 
$207,455 last year on some $16.4 mil- 
lion in sales, which worked out to just 
55c on each of its 309,300 shares out- 
standing. Nor is anyone ever likely 
American Ice of being @ 
growth company; even in 1929 it did 
one fourth again as much business as 
it did last year and earned better than’ 
16 times the profit. Moreover, the 
years have taken their toll and have 
given this plain Jane a plain Jane 


busi- 


to accuse 


*Lithium Corp. of America, Inc. Traded 
American Stock Exchange. Recent price 
203,. Price range (1959 high, 25'4; low, 195, 
Dividend (1958): 4 stock. Indicated 1959 
sayout: 4 stock. Earnings per share (1958) 
Bre Total assets: $9.7 million. Ticker symbol 
LCA 

‘American Ice Co. Traded NYSE. Recent 
xrice: 213,. Price range: (1959): high, 247, 
ow, 14'4. Dividend (1958 75c. Indicated 1959 


yayout: 75c. Earnings per share (1958) 55 
Fotal assets: $12.7 million. Ticker symbol 
AIS 
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LITHIUM’S ROGERS: 
for Plain Jane, a proposal 


pocketbook. By year’s end there was 
less than $1 million in cash, and a 
$117,791 working capital deficit. 

impoverished Pair. What then, ana- 
lysts asked themselves, could the at- 
traction be—especially for Lithium 
Corp., which itself was hardly much 
better off financially than its object. 
To be sure, Lithium Corp. earned a 
record $763,658 profit in 1958 (87c a 
share). But for a company whose 
stock in its heyday sold as high as 
$43.50, it is hardly flush, and its busi- 
ness is apparently on the dip for some 
time to come. Behind each of the 
871,201 Lithium Corp. shares there 
was, at last report, only $6.08 book 
equity per share, and less than 30c in 
working capital. 

Yet, even more strange was the fact 
that Lithium Corp., if it exercises its 
option, would be paying a premium of 
$10.37 a share over. book value, and 
$9 a share over recent market, for a 
company with barely visible earnings, 
less thay $100,000 in cash, and an even 
larger working capital deficit. What 
was the motive? 

Frozen Assets. The logical answer 
seemed to be some overlooked assets 
tucked away somewhere in cold stor- 
age, and the analysts were not long 
in uncovering them. For one thing, 
for all its impecunious aspect Ameri- 
can Ice is land rich: it holds some 80 
parcels of real estate in both Boston 
and Manhattan. Much of this land is 
now lying fallow, but it is far from 
worthless, - although carried on the 
, books at merely nominal sums. One 
particularly choice plot: a parcel in 
Manhattan's Lincoln Square with an 
asking price of $2.4 million. 

This, however, is not the company’s 
only frozen asset. Another: its 42,000- 
share holding (about 34°, ) in United 
States, Cold Storage Corp. (traded 
over-the-counter), the nation’s third 
largest operator of refrigerated ware- 
houses and a big seller of frozen egg 
products. As Lithium Corp. has rea- 
son to know, since it already owns 
11° of Cold Storage’s common. this 


company does have its attractions, and 
by getting control of American Ice, 
Lithium Corp. would also be getting 
working control of United States Cold 
Storage. 

As with American Ice, U.S. Cold 
Storage’s earnings do not delight the 
eye: last year the company netted only 
$280,009 on $30.5 million in revenue. 
But its balance sheet is another story. 
For besides a cash flow of $707,650, 
there is a net working capital of $2.4 
million and a probably conservatively 
stated book equity per share of $58.21. 

Borrowing Base. Thus it is not so 
much Plain Jane that seems to be at- 
tracting Lithium Corp. as it is its big 
sister. For as Lithium’s Executive 
Vice President Harry Feltenstein has 
conceded, Cold Storage’s assets could 
provide “a wonderful borrowing base.” 
By using Cold Storage’s “splendid 
credit rating” (including a $7.5-mil- 
lion open line of credit with Chicago's 
First National Bank) as a lever, he 
implies, Lithium could finance the 
type of diversification it so obviously 
wants—and very likely badly needs. 


OIL 


WHY OILMEN 
LEAVE HOME 


Caught between rising costs 
and slumping demand, even 
the nation’s biggest oil pro- 
ducer is visibly seeking 
greener pastures. 


Over most of the past thirteen years, 
no fields have been greener than those 
in the nation’s oil country. For proof 
of that, investors need look no farther 
than Humble Oil & Refining Co.,” the 
Standard Oil (New Jersey) affiliate 


*Humble Oil & Refining Co. Traded Amer- 
ican Stock Exchange ecent price: 63', 
Price range (1959): high, 68',; low, 60', 
Dividend (1958): $1.40. Indicated 1959 pay- 
out: $1.40. Eainings per share (1958): $1.89 
Total assets $1,568.6 million. Ticker syvm- 
bol HB 


which produces no less than 6°; of all 
domestic oil. Even in 1954, not a par- 
ticularly bright year for the economy, 
Humble made an anything but hum- 
ble showing: a high-octane 17.8’, be- 
fore taxes on each $1 of sales (see 
chart). 

Follow the Leader. Lately, however, 
these once-green fields have been hit 
by blight. Though severely regulated, 
oil imports have been cutting deep 
into the domestic producers’ markets 
Meanwhile, the cost of finding new 
crude has risen sharply, and demand 
for petroleum products is no longe1 
leaping ahead with its oldtime vigon 
Balancing supply and demand, the 
key oil producing state of Texas al- 
lowed oilmen to work their pumps 
only 12 days a month or less last yea: 

Plainly, mandatory import quotas 
withal, the squeeze is on. One hint of 
just how tight it is came last month 
from Humble Oil. In Houston, Hum- 
ble’s President Morgan J. Davis an- 
nounced that the company’ was 
spending no less than $70.3 million to 
expand its business. But not its oil 
business. Instead, the chips go down 
on Humble’s already-huge natural gas 
operation. 

Davis has two big projects on the 
fire. On Texas’ famed King Ranch he 
will build a processing and cycling 
plant capable of processing 800 mil- 
lion cubic feet of natural gas a day, 
draw off from it some 28,000 barrels 
of liquid products. Then, to tie the 
plant in with booming markets on the 
Texas Gulf Coast, Humble will build 
a 238-mile, 30-inch pipeline. 

Greener Pastures. Why Davis is 
stacking Humble’s chips so heavily on 
natural gas operations is no mystery 
Last year US. oil demand dropped 
0.5°,, but natural gas sales rose 3.1‘, 
Taken together, the earnings of 96 
leading oil and gas producers dropped 
22°, in 1958, but profits of 12 repre- 
sentative natural gas pipelines rose 

Davis himself spells out the logic 
of all this quite clearly. “There has 
been,” he concludes, “a greater per- 
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Operating Profit as % of Sales 


HUMBLE PIE Once proud of its fat profit margins, 


Humble Oil has sadly watched them dwindle as the cost of finding 
new crude oil in the U.S. has risen. In an effort to beef them up again, 
_Humble plans moving deeper into natural gas and petrochemicals. 
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centage of expansion in natural gas 
than in oil clear across our whole 
industry. Oil allowables restrict you, 
but gas is not so restrictive. So gas is 
a rather welcome source of income.” 
That, in short, is why oilmen these 
days leave home. 

But greater investments in natural 
gas are not the only direction they 
take—even at Humble. Late last year, 
Davis announced that Humble was 
moving into the petrochemical busi- 
ness in a big way by building a poly- 
propylene plant at Baytown, Texas. 
A huge affair, the plant will event- 
ually be able to turn out 40 million 
pounds of polypropylene a year, and 
will be expandable to 100 million 
pounds a year. Davis expects the 
plant to be in production late this 
year or early next year. 

Back at the Ranch. Obviously, what- 
ever it takes to restore Humble’s once 
glittering profit margins, Davis is 
ready to try it. But as the U.S.’ top 
oil production executive, he is not 
likely to let Humble’s oil business 
waste away from neglect. “Oil,” says 
Davis firmly, “is the principal part of 
our business, and will continue to be 
so. Gas is just a welcome adjunct.” 

Yet even that is saying a lot. For 
not in recent memory have so many 
oilmen left home and gone so far to 
look -for so welcome an adjunct 


VACHINER) 


AT PARTY'S END 


Vesta Machine feasted last 
year while its best customer 
—the steel industry—fasted. 
But now the party's over. at 


least for 1959. 


Like Pearl Mesta, Washington's one- 
time “hostess with the mostest.” with 
whom it is often (if inaccurately*) 
identified, Pittsburgh's Mesta Machine 
Co.+ had a party of its own last yea 
While earnings of the steel industry, 
its best customer (for castings, rolling 
mills, presses), sagged in 1958. Mesta’s 
soared. Capping a three-year rise in 
which net profit increased 184',, 
Mesta posted earnings of $6.8 million 
an alltime record. 


Washington's famed hostess, widow of 
onetime President George Mesta, did indeed 
once own substantial amounts of the com- 
pany’s preferred stock. This, however, was 
sold many vears ago. Today. published ac- 
counts to the contrary, she holds only a 
nominal number of common shares, has vir- 
tually nothing to do with Mesta Machine's 
internal affairs 


Mesta Machine Co. Traded NYSE. Recent 
yrice: 60. Price range (1959) 6334; 
‘abe 533,. Dividend (1958): $3.50. Indicated 
1959 payout: $3.50. Earnings per share (1958) 
$6.81. Total assets: $48 million. Ticker sym- 
bol MCC. 
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Delayed Action. But last month it 
looked as if the party were over—at 
least for 1959. Steel prosperity not- 
withstanding, Mesta’s backlog of or- 
ders, which had been whittled down 
35°, last year to $49.4 million, recov- 
ered very little in the first quarter. 
“This decline,” Mesta’s President 
Lorenz Iversen explained simply. “is 
due, during the greater part of last 
year, to the lack of capital expendi- 
tures available for new equipment by 
the companies producing rolled steel 
products.” 

Ironically, the very same circum- 
stances that brought Mesta peak 
profits in a poor steel year are now 
working to drag them down in a good 
one. Normally Mesta’s Iversen does 
not throw the sale of a piece of 
machinery into his accounts until it is 
actually delivered. In effect, this 
means that Mesta Machine’s own 


TIME LAG | 
Mesta Machine Co’s fortunes tend 
to follow the level of spending of 
o the steel industry — but with a lag 
3 of a year or so. Thus last year Mesto 
& did well. But since steel outlays fell 
Ss sharply in 1958, Wall Street thinks |» 
§ Mesta will be singing the blues in |= 
1959. 
Steel Industry Expenditures = 
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recession—tails be- 
hind that of the steel industry by 
about a year. 


prosperity——o1 


That seems to be the prospect for 
1959. Last year, steel industry outlays 
for plant and equipment dropped 31°, , 
and this year they are expected to 
slide another 17°, before a new round 
Consequently 
Mesta Machine's earnings seem des- 


of expansion starts 


tined for the downgrade, and some 
of Wall Street's analysts figure Iver- 
sen will do well to bring $5 million 
down to net after taxes during the 
current year 

Stretching the Dollar. Mesta’s long- 
time stockholders, however, are not 
likely to be too disheartened. They 
are accustomed to periodic declines. 
They know, too, that Danish-born 
Lorenz Iversen, 83, has a proven talent 
for making a dollar stretch a long way 
from party to party. In a good year 
like 1957, Mesta ranked only 488th 


among U.S. industrial corporations in 
sales but a startling 31st in net return 
on investment. This big return, which 
lately has been running around 2 
per dollar of invested capital, is not 
just luck. Iversen has earned it by 
shrewd pricing of his products and 
tidy consolidation of his operations 
under one roof 

Even in less prosperous 1959, Iver- 
sen is expected to make his dollars 
stretch a long way. Should earnings 
drop to the $5 million outsiders expect, 
Iversen can probably be counted on 
to keep the return on Mesta’s invested 
dollars up to something like 13.5c 
a rate that would run at about the 
1955 level, and one that many a much 
larger industrial outfit might well 
envy. This alone should keep Mesta’s 
7,500 stockholders in something of a 
party mood—at least until the next 
big round of steel expansion comes 
along 


VETAL FABRICATORS 


CLEANING HOUSE 


Ekco Products’ agile Arthur 

Keating can take mergers or 

let them alone, and he will 

even quickly unmerge if it 
pays to do so. 


IN THE metal fabricating business 
Arthur Keating, 64, boss of Chicago's 
Ekco Products Co.*, is known as a 
man with an acquisitive eye. Since 
1929, Keating has taken over no fewe1 
than 35 small firms, leaving Ekco 
today a highly diversified company 
indeed. Though best known to con- 
sumers as a maker of kitchen utensils 
Ekco also produces many other kinds 
of housewares, as well as bakery 
and food handling equipment and 
builders’ hardware 

Lately, 
changed his formerly 


Keating has 
predictable 


however, 


ways. For the first time in the mem- 
ory of many Ekco executives, last 
yeal he made no new acquisitions 
Even more surprising to oldtimers, 
Ekco actually disposed of three com- 
panies (two manufacturers of fluores- 
cent lights and a can fabricator) 
Explains Ekco’s Keating: “We simply 
decided to clean house.” 

Goodbye, Red Ink. With Emerson 
Keating obviously believes that “a 
foolish consistency is the hobgoblin 
of little minds,” and Ekco’s ‘6,700 
stockholders had good reason to be 
thankful last month that he does. Be- 

*Ekco Products Co. Traded NYSE. Recent 
orice: 39. Price range (1959 high, 40',; low, 

Dividend (1958): $2. Indicated 1959 pay- 
out: $2. Earnings per share (1958) : $2.46. Total 


assets. $48.2 million ‘excluding foreign sub- 
sidiaries). Ticker symbol: EPO 
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fore they were shucked off, the three 
now eliminated companies had 
drained off an aggregate 38c per share 
from Ekco’s 1958 earnings, with net 
dropping from $2.68 to $2.46 per 
share. Now that they are gone, all 
Ekco’s divisions are again operating 
in the black, and, for 1959's first 
quarter, operating earnings soared al- 
most 45° to an estimated 63c per 
share. 

Is Keating now finished with his 
housecleaning chores? ‘Apparently he 
is. For right now he is attending to 
something else: expansion of domestic 
operations in each of his three major 
lines. He also plans to beef up his 
overseas subsidiaries, particularly his 
70°. -owned Prestige Group in Eng- 
land, a fast-growing housewares unit 
that contributed 62c per share to 
Ekco’s over-all profits last year. 

Maybe Yes—or No. While Keating 
may well once again return to his 
customary merger strategy, he does 
not intend to be hamstrung by it. 
“We prefer,” says he, “to expand 
through acquisitions. But if good, 
growing companies are not available 
at realistic prices, well, we are fully 
prepared to expand our existing oper- 
ations and install new operations on 
our own.” 


INDUSTRIAL PLURALISTS 


“MONEY WORKS 
BEST QUIETLY”’ 


first glance, there's not 

much to Ogden Corp, beyond 

a tiny office and an Amex 

listing. But appearances can 
be deceiving. 


Few AMONG the industrial mighty let 
so little meet the casual eye as New 
York’s Ogden Corp.,* a strange com- 
pany with no president, no plant, and 
no visible overhead. Yet mighty Og- 
den is, in a derivative way—at least in 
sales, which in two of the past three 
years have run beyond half a billion 
dollars. (Profit margins are another 
matter.) 

Bushel Basket. Ogden Corp. is op- 
erated from a modest 2'2-room office 
suite in downtown Manhattan by 
Executive Vice President Maurice L. 
Sindeband and two assistants. <A 
brisk, friendly man not accustomed 
to many drop-in callers, Sindeband 
quickly concedes that there is indeed 
far more to his company than meets 


*Ogden Corp. Traded American Stock Ex- 
change. Recent price: 23. Price range (1959) : 
high, 257,; low, 1834. Dividend (1958): none 
Indicated 1959 payout: none. Earnings per 
share (1958): 51c. Total assets: $130.3 million 
Ticker symbol: OG 
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EKCO’S KEATING: 


he can take ’em or leave ’em 


the eye. Its business: buying and hold- 
ing industrial companies for profit. 

For a company doing a $500-million 
business, Sindeband is sometimes 
asked, isn’t Ogden Corp. a mite under- 
staffed? Replies he of his crew, with 
a smile: “It’s all we need. We never 
have been an operating company.” 

Founded in 1939 by Atlas Corp., 
Ogden began its career as a sort of 
bushel basket in which to deposit 
some 20-odd public utility companies 
for eventual disposal. Having done its 
job, it nearly went out of business. 
Then in 1952 its corporate shell was 
acquired by Financier Charles Allen,t+ 
head of Wall Street’s Allen & Co., for 
another purpose. Where Ogden had 
spent a decade distributing companies 
under Allen's eye it has since devoted 
its efforts to acquiring them. 

Ogden Corp.’s skeletal form is easily 
explained: it buys companies, but it 
does not run them. Says Sindeband: 
“We just don’t buy a company when 
we might have to worry about man- 
agement.” 


Yet if Sindeband and Allen worry 


‘Allen interests today own 49% of the com- 
pany 


INVESTOR ALLEN: 
his specialty is leverage 


very little about managing the plants 
and people Ogden has acquired, they 
clearly have a very live concern for 
managing the money. Their special 
art, to judge by Ogden’s current fiscal 
profile, is a highly developed sense of 
leverage. For every $1 of equity, at 
latest count, Ogden Corp. has $1.50 of 
borrowed capital at work. 

Without this leverage, Allen's in- 
vestment would be a somewhat sorry 
one. For even in a good year, Ogden 
seldom shows as much as 2.4c net 
profit on each dollar of its huge sales, 
and often far less than half that. 

Yet this penchant for making a dol- 
lar of equity capital work overtime 
has meant surprisingly tidy returns 
at least in a good year. Thus in 1956, 
when Ogden’s net profit margin ran 
to 1.1°,, the return on its actual in- 
vestment was a lush 25%. But such 
leverage is a two-edged sword. In 
1958, when revenues fell to $309.4 
million, net plummeted to a mere $2.3 
million—a scant 6.2 return on in- 
vestment. In effect, on a 50° drop 
in sales since 1956, earnings fell 65.7°, 

Glamour Boy. Oddly enough, one of 
Ogden’s offspring is probably better- 
known than its parent. By far the 
glamour boy of the Ogden corporate 
family is Teleregister Corp., which 
its present parent bought from West- 
ern Union in 1953. Teleregister’s fas- 
cination is electronic. Its business: 
electric stock and commodity quota- 
tion boards, reservation systems for 
hotels and airlines, inventory control 
systems for industry, automatic sav- 
ings account systems for banks. 

Some outsiders think that Tele- 
register is fast outgrowing the family 
nest. “Divorced from Ogden Corp.,” 
one interested analyst opines, “Tele- 
register might do better at raising the 
capital needed for growth.” Adds he 
thoughtfully: “It ought to rate a high 
market evaluation of its shares.” 

Teleregister may soon get the 
chance. “It’s possible,” Sindeband 
will admit, “that Teleregister Corp. 
will be spun off in 1959. At least, 
we're thinking about Long-mem- 
oried investors are not likely to have 
forgotten another Ogden Corp. spin- 
off, Syntex Corp. Sold to Ogden stock- 
holders at $2 a share on a one-for-four 
basis (thereby returning to Ogden its 
full purchase price), Syntex shares 
have recently sold as high as $24. 

Convinced of the promise of profit 
in each of Ogden’s ‘holdings, Sinde- 
band himself is mildly amused that, 
of late, analysts have had eyes only 
for Teleregister. Yet he agrees the 
possibilities of a distribution of the 
controls company’s shares is well 
worth all the attention it is getting. 
For one thing, Teleregister is esti- 
mated to be worth about $50 million, 
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¥ ERSTATE has been operating a 
highly successful subsidiary in 
Puerto Rico since 1954. 


Its Puerto Rican plant makes the 
Polish-Aire, a floor polisher sold on 
the mainiand for use with Interstate’s 
home vacuum cleaner, the Compact. 


Immediate profits 
Now Interstate has decided to open 
a second factory in Puerto Rico, to 


Polish-Aire is a double-brush floor pol- 
isher. It is made by Interstate Engineer- 
ing Corporation de Puerto Rico. 


increase its production of its new 
Magic Disc Carpet Sweeper. 


himself to take a good, long look at Puerto Rico.” 


Thriving West Coast firm 
decides to open its 
second Puerto Rico plant 


Frank Booth, President of Interstate Engineering Corporation, 


says that “any manufacturer who needs a plant site owes it to 


Frank Booth is President of Interstate 
Engineering Corporation of Anaheim, 
California. Its products include preci- 
sion parts for aircraft and for missiles 


The decision was an easy one to 
make. Interstate’s first Puerto Rican 
Operation was making profits within a 
month of its opening. And manage- 
ment expects that net income in fiscal 
1959 will more than triple the 1958 
earnings. 


Skillful workers 


Interstate’s early profits in Puerto 
Rico speak volumes for the efficiency 


and skill of the Puerto Rican workers. 

“Puerto Ricans learn quickly,’ says 
Mr. Booth, “and our employees are 
as painstaking and as productive as 
our workers on the mainland. Our 
staff is almost entirely Puerto Rican— 
and that includes foremen and super- 
visors. Puerto Ricans do all our die- 
casting, as well as our assembly work?’ 


Tax relief and balmy weather 


Mr. Booth has several other things to 
say about Puerto Rico as a plant site: 


“The Commonwealth's tax exemp- 
tion plan is a wonderful incentive. 
But it is not essential to success in 
Puerto Rico. Interstate Engineering 
Corporation plans to stay on after 
the ten-year tax holiday is over.” 


“Puerto Rico’s best advertisement is 
the hundreds of successful manufac- 
turers who are already down there.” 
“The climate in Puerto Rico amazed 
me. It never gets cold, and there isn't 
any rainy season. You practically 
live outdoors. You can swim at night 
all year round.” 


When it comes to weather, bear in 
mind that Mr. Booth has high stand- 
ards. He speaks as a Californian. 


1. High profits. The average profits 
after taxes of over four hundred U.S. 
factories in Puerto Rico are more 
than double the mainland average. 


2. Ten-year income tax holiday. 
| Puerto Rico is a self-governing 
Commonwealth within the American 
Union. It has no vote in the United 
States Congress. Consequently, in ac- 
cordance with the principle of “no 
taxation without representation,” 
Federal taxes do not apply. That is 
why Puerto Rico is able to grant 


SIX REASONS TO LOCATE A PLANT IN PUERTO RICO 


one hundred per cent tax exemption 
for ten years to new industry. Only 
genuinely new or expanding opera- 
tions qualify —never runaway plants 
3. Political stability. Property and 
investments are protected by the 
Constitutions of both the United 
States and Puerto Rico. 


4. Excise tax exemption. Manufac- 
turers receive a permanent exemp- 
tion on all raw materials, machinery 
and equipment essential to the actual 
manufacturing process. 


5. Abundant, skillful labor. There 
are 637,000 workers in Puerto Rico. 
Thirteen per cent are unemployed. 


6. No currency or customs prob- 
lems. The dollar is currency. No 
passports needed. Money, people and 
goods move to and from the U. S. 
without red tape or tariffs. 


For further information about 
Puerto Rico, write Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, Economic Development 
Administration, Dept. FO-92, 666 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Continual emphasis on safety and training in safety 
practices have helped Cyanamid achieve one of the 
highest on-the-job safety records in the chemical field 
— which, itself, has established an enviable safety 
record among all industries. One plant, for example, 
has operated for the past sixteen years — since 1943 — 
without a single disabling injury! And because more 
accidents occur away from work than on the job, 
Cyanamid also encourages off-the-job safety con- 
sciousness ... in travel, recreation, home activities. 


As a result, safety is not a passive thing at Cyanamid 
but a dynamic factor contributing increasingly to both 
employee morale and operating efficiency. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Piaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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or some $10 per Ogden share. For an- 
other, since the subsidiary has been 
held a full five years, Sindeband be- 
lieves that any spin-off should be 
ruled a tax-free distribution. And 
even this evaluation, he remarks, 
gives no weight to Teleregister’s 
growth potential in electronic sys- 
tems installation, renting and servic- 
ing. Rental income from this has 
multiplied three-fold. 

Grab Bag. For the rest, Ogden’s 
holdings are a virtual grab bag of as- 
sorted companies, with very little in 
common. Biggest of all is Luria Bros., 
the world’s largest iron & steel scrap 
processor. An outfit that contributes 
as much as 90°, of Ogden’s revenues, 
but at best only 45° of its net, Luria’s 
volatile business does much to make 
leveraged Ogden a see-saw performer. 
Since Luria’s fortunes are geared di- 
rectly to the steel industry, it shows 
its greatest profitability only when 
steel prospers. Thus last year, when 
steel production slumped, Luria’s 
contribution to Ogden’s net was prob- 
ably not more than 25°, of the total. 

Yet despite its cyclical career, Luria 
has certain obvious attractions as an 
investment. Ogden Corp. bought it 
at the end of 1955 for $20 million, no 
less than $11 million of it borrowed 
money. Already Luria has returned 
virtually all of Ogden’s own outlay. 
Moreover, the balance could easily be 
returned in two or three good years. 

The other outfits in the Ogden grab 
bag are all re’atively small. Among 
them: Eimco Corp., a maker of heavy 
construction and mining equipment; 
Commercial Filters, a small manufac- 
turer of filtration elements; W.A. 
Case & Son, a plumbing and heating 
supplies producer and distributor. Just 
how big each is, and how well it 
does, isn’t public knowledge. But 
Sindeband will say that all at least 
were profitable last year, excepting 
only Case, a casualty of the so-so 
housing market. 

Money at Work. 
laneous 


With this miscel- 
assemblage, and its quiet 
ways, Ogden Corp. is not likely to call 
much attention to itself soon—except 
perhaps us a distributor of largesse 
in the form of spun-off Teleregister 
shares. As earnings go, even at best 
its profit margin is not likely ever 
to break any records, although its 
leveraged earnings per share are an- 
other matter. And nobody has ever 
gotten excited about its dividend, for 
it hasn't paid one since 1951. 

Just the same, spectacular or not, 
one thing is sure: behind its deceptive 
facade, there is more at work at Ogden 
Corp. than just three quiet men in 
212 unhectic rooms. As Charley Allen 
himself reportedly once put it: 
“Money works best quietly.” 
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AIRLINES 


THE HIGH AND 
THE MIGHTY? 


Who could have believed that 

golden-fingered Eastern Air 

Lines might wind up a year 

$3.7 million in the red? Yet, 

but for some fancy book- 

keeping, it almost did last 
year. 


Ear.y last year, when the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board arbitrarily set up a 
seven-year depreciation schedule for 
airline flight equipment, no one 
screamed louder than that eagle of 
the airways, Captain Eddie Ricken- 
backer, chairman of Eastern Air 
Lines.* Under his deft tutelage, the 
U.S.’ third biggest trunkline carrier 
had been earning prodigious profits 
on its “snowbird” flights between 
cold northern cities and sunny Flor- 
ida. So profitable were its snowline 
routes, in fact, that Rickenbacker had 
been able to depreciate his planes on 
a very fast four-year basis, thereby 
achieving substantial tax savings 
without seriously crimping his net. 
Under the new edict, however, 
Rickenbacker could no longer write 
off such huge amounts of depreciation 
as a pre-tax item. “This change,” he 
stormed rebelliously for the benefit 
of Eastern’s 18,000 stockholders, “will 


*Eastern Air Lines, Inc. Traded NYSE. Re- 
cent price: 4534. Price range (1959): high. 
46',; low, 3374. ividend (1958): $1 plus 2°, 
stock. Indicated 1959 payout: $1 plus stock 
Earnings per share (1958): $2.34. Total assets 
$258.9 million. Ticker symbol: EAL 


TAILSPIN 


Woll Street has paid little attention 
to Eastern Air Lines’ reported net 
profit, preferred to look at total cash 
flow as a sounder measure of its 
profitability. So in 1957 The Street 
largely ignored EAL's profits tailspin 
because cash flow remained high. 
Last year, however, the decline was 
more serious, cutting sharply into 
both cash flow and reported net. 
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EASTERN’S RICKENBACKER: 
he feathered his props 


require your company, by a_book- 
keeping technicality, to report.an un- 
realistic and exaggerated profit on 
1958 operations.” 

Changing Course. It did not work 
out quite that way. For it was clear 
last month that if Eastern’s 1958 earn- 
ings were exaggerated, they were 
certainly far from being expansive 
Issuing his annual report, Ricken- 
backer announced total revenues off 
6.2‘, (to $246.2 million), net profit 
down 23.7% (to $7.1 million). And 


though the Supreme Court had. since. 


upset the CAB’s ruling, leaving East- 
ern free to do what it pleased, Rick- 
enbacker had after all to 
switch his depreciation calendar from 
a four- to a seven-year term, distor- 
tion or no. For the hard fact was that 
on its traditional telescoped deprecia- 
tion schedule, Eastern would have 
wound up 1958 with a net loss of $3.7 
million—its first deficit in 24 years. 
The circumstances that compelled 
Rickenbacker to thus feather his 
props were quite beyond his control. 
During the year's final six weeks, 
normally a peak period for Florida 
vacation traffic, Eastern’s entire fleet 
had been grounded by strike 
At same time, Rickenbacker’s arch 
rival, National Airlines’ George T 
Baker, had put jets into service on 
the New York-Miami hop, had hap- 
pily watched them pull in virtually 
all the passengers they could carry. 


che sen 


Such setbacks, of course, are tem- 
porary, and something an iron-gutted 
airline man like Rickenbacker ex- 
pects to stomach occasionally. But 
far more disastrous to Eastern’s fis- 
cal fortunes is a bitter pill that East- 
ern’s boss cannot and will not down 
Last year the 
CAB granted certificates to four new 
TWA, Delta, Capital and 


with a stoic smile 


carriers 
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PABST’S PERLSTEIN 


Northwest—to fly routes between 
Florida and St. Louis, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland and Pittsburgh, all 
key cities on Eastern’s route. Grated 
Rickenbacker then: “This the 
toughest battle we've ever faced.” 

The Missing $7.5 Million. The im- 
pact of Eastern’s stretched-out depre- 
ciation schedule on its internal cash 
flow position is not negligible. Had 
Rickenbacker continued his accus- 
tomed four-year write-off schedule, 
Eastern would have charged $38.1 
million to depreciation, which, after 
deducting a $3.7-million net loss, 
would have left a cash flow {i.e., de- 
preciation plus net profit) of $244 
million. Actually it charged $19.8 
million to depreciation and showed a 
$7.1-million net profit, producing 
$26.9 million in cash flow. In short, 
the cost to Eastern in immediate cash 
throw-off was $7.5 million—enough 
to pay for three Electra. turboprops, 
or one Electra and one DC-8 jet.+ 

Although in theory a stretch-out of 
depreciation means a deferral of cash 
inflow rather than its complete loss, 
in practice rapid write-offs are dou- 
bly valuable to carriers at a_ time 
when their need for quick money to 
finance jet and turboprop equipment 
programs is pressing. Even for East- 
ern, whose profitability is legendary, 
the buildup in its Electra fleet and 
plans for starting DC-8 service in 
early 1960 mean that the need for 
heavy cash flow just now is acute. 

Thus, last month, when word went 
round that Rickenbacker had cut 
back Eastern’s firm orders for DC-8 
jets from 20 to 16, airline men really 
did not have to ask why. For the 
plain fact was that Eastern Air Lines, 
traditionally among the wealthiest of 
domestic air carriers, just isn’t any- 
thing like as well off these days as it 
used to be. 


tIn reality, Eastern'’s throw-off was some- 
what better than its annual report would 
indicate, since on its income tax form it took 
down more depreciation than was charged 
for book purposes 


AND WINDHAM: 
a new management and a new product 


BREWING 


PABST’S BLUE 
RIBBON BOUT 


After coming close to being 

counted out, Pabst Brewing 

is on its feet again, but still 
groggy. 


A YEAR ago, Chairman Harris Perl- 
stein’s canvas-prone Pabst Brewing 
Co.* had hung on the ropes like a 
spent fighter awaiting the providen- 
tial bell. A bitter, no-punches-pulled 
proxy battle had given the company 
a black eye and laid bare its weak- 
nesses. From its lofty position as the 
nation’s top brewer in 1949, Pabst had 
slipped down to eighth place, its sales 
slumping from $169 million to $112.1 
million in 1957, its pretax profits buck- 
ling from $28.4 million to a loss of 
almost $5 million, and its over-the- 
counter shares tumbling from 32 to 4. 
In 1957 alone, Pabst beer sales dropped 
15°, from 3.4 million barrels to 2.9 
million. 

Off the Ropes. Obviously Pabst had 
been caught dangerously napping, and 
it apparently took the proxy fight to 
snap it awake. Finally last month in 
Chicago, Pabst’s Perlstein presented 
a progress report to assembled stock- 
holders on Pabst’s efforts at recovery. 
In 1958, said he, Pabst’s sales had re- 
versed a six-year decline with a $28.7- 
million increase (to $140.8 million). 
The Blue Ribbon brewer was sstill 
in the red with a loss of $562,000 (13¢ 
a share). But even that was a welcome 
gain over the sea of red ink (a $2.9- 
million deficit) Pabst had floated in 
the year before. Obviously Pabst was 
still not in the prize money, but at 
least it had thrown a few punches. 


*Pabst 
counter 


Brewing Co. Traded 
Recent - ice 14 
(1959): high, 1454; low, 10 
none. Indicated 1959 payout 
per share (1958): d 
million 


over-the- 
Price range 
Dividend (1958) 

none. Earnings 
Total assets: $104 


In effect, what Perlstein had done 
to turn the tide was to buy Pabst a 
new management and a new prod- 
uct. The new product was that of Mil- 
waukee’s venerable, pint-sized (1.2 
million barrels) Blatz Brewing, which 
Pabst purchased last July from 
Schenley Industries for a reported 
$14.5 million. A popular-priced beer, 
Blatz complements Pabst’s premium 
Blue Ribbon, is in effect Pabst’s long 
overdue acknowledgement of the 
trend among national brewers toward 
multiple-brand distribution. 

And, in fact, whatever gains Pabst 
has shown seem to derive from Blatz. 
By putting the Blatz brewery in Mil- 
waukee on reserve, and turning out 
the brew at its own four breweries 
(in Milwaukee, Los Angeles, Newark 
and Peoria), and by delivering it in 
Pabst’s own trucks, Blatz has pio- 
neered into new markets, boosted the 
label from 1.2 million barrels to 1.7 
million. 

Brewmaster of Recovery. The new 
management was also a Blatz product: 
former Blatz Boss and now Pabst 
President James Windham. Signifi- 
cantly it was Windham, not Perlstein, 
who last month was the center of the 
show, announced that Pabst “is now 
operating in the black.” It is also 
no secret that the industry generally 
seems to expect that, if Pabst does 
eventually get back on its feet, it will 
be Windham who will put it there. 

What are the chances? Much, of 
course, will depend upon Pabst getting 
its Blue Ribbon back into competition 
as a top-selling brand in the premium 
beer market, a segment that accounts 
for roughly 20°, of total U.S. beer 
sales. But last year, while Blatz’ for- 
tunes were rising—accounting, in fact, 
for the company’s entire gain—Pabst 
sales had slumped again, from 2,900,- 
000 to 2,550,000 barrels. Clearly, if 
Pabst is ever going to do much more 
than use Blatz as a corporate crutch, 
somebody is going to have to get those 
Pabst barrels rolling again. 

Windham seems to be the logical 
man to do it. And it was, in fact, he 
who announced that Pabst will soon 
put into national distribution a new 
premium beer. In recent market tests, 
said Windham, Pabst Original showed 
“exceedingly good results.” 

One item on the agenda of the meet- 
ing for Pabst’s stockholders to ap- 
prove (they did) was a management 
proposal to increase Pabst’s author- 
ized shares from 5 million to 7 million. 
Object: “Opportunities for a bene- 
ficial acquisition of another company 
may arise.” That seemed to indicate 
that Pabst may plan to buy itself 
back to health with new acquisitions 
Stockholders could only hope that 
they would be the same blue ribbon 
buy Blatz has proved to be. 
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Her specialty is baked tobacco 


You might say this laboratory technician “‘spends 
all day over a hot stove.’ Her job: determining the 
moisture content of tobacco by baking it under 
carefully controlled laboratory conditions. 

Tobacco samples are weighed and then dried in 
special ovens in The American Tobacco Company’s 
Research Laboratory. When the tobacco is weighed 
again, moisture loss is revealed. 

This “‘baking”’ test is actually a check on a larger 
system of moisture-content tests. Since proper 


moisture content is vitally important to a ciga- 
rette’s taste, all our tobacco is checked contin- 
uously by sensitive electronic meters. The amount 
of moisture registered every day on the meters 
must correspond exactly with the amount of mois- 
ture lost in the baking test. 

This diligent system of checks and cross checks 
is one more way in which American Tobacco uses 
its experience with tobacco to produce cigarettes 
of matchless quality. © 


FIRST 


IN CIGARETTE RESEARCH 


LUCKY STRIKE + PALL MALL+ HIT PARADE + HERBERT TAREYTON + DUAL FILTER TAREYTON 
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EAGLE-PICHER 
Manufacturer's Manufacturer 


Chemical compounds from lead and zinc are among Eagle- 
Picher’s hundreds of products. (Joplin, Missouri Plants) 


Ohio Rubber Company in 1952 with 
plants in Ohio, Pennsylvania and California. 


Pre-fab Lusterlite service stations 
by Chicago Vitreous. 


Mountain of diatomaceous earth being mined Free-flowing fertilizer 
by Eagle-Picher in Nevada. made with Celatom (dia- 
tomaceous earth). 


Special Purpose Batteries developed by Eagle-Picher power the electrical 
systems of guided missiles and rockets. 


Automation mixing of rubber compounds at Ohio Rubber. 


SINCE 1843 + THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY + GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 
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Plant at Joplin, Missouri makes wool- 
like insulation from rock-like minerals. 


= Growth 
through 


Getting ready to drill holes for 


Impregnating equipment at Fabricon 
Products Company. This division was 


planned 
diversification 


Virtually all of our customers are 
manufacturers. So are we. With this 
difference. We manufacture materi- 
als and component parts for other 
industrial companies. 


We have the capacity to meet un- 
usual demands, the flexibility to fit 
smoothly into another manufac- 
turer’s program. Ours is a broad 
background of multiple industry 
knowledge and experience from the 
production viewpoint. This is our 
highest skill, the thing we know 
how to do best. 


acquired in 1954. 


Bread wrappers by Fabricon f Semi-pneumatic tires by Ohio Rubber rs 


dynamite charges in Eagle-Picher 
mine in Oklahoma. 


Laminated plastic table tops by Fabricon 


DIVISIONS AND PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


CHEMICAL DIVISION—Zinc and lead 
chemicals, pigments and oxides; elec- 
tronic grade germanium, silicon, gallium; 
sulphuric acid; special purpose electric 
power supplies. 

CHICAGO VITREOUS CORPORATION 
DIVISION —Porcelain enamel frits for 
home appliances, plumbing ware, light- 
ing fixtures; architectural paneling; all- 
porcelain enamel service stations 
(Lusterlite Corporation.) 


FABRICON PRODUCTS DIVISION— Auto- 
motive ports; custom impregnated 
popers, textiles and glass cloth; packag- 
ing materials of plain and printed 
waxed paper, printed cellophane and 
polyethylene. 


INSULATION DIVISION—~Minera!l wool 
insulations . . . cement blocks, blankets, 
felts; aluminum storm enclosures; dio- 
tomaceous earth products . . . filter 
aids, aggregates, absorbents, catalyst 
supports. 


MINING AND SMELTING DIVISION—Siab 


zinc, chat, cadmium, germanium, silicon, 
zinc concentrates, lead concentrates. 


OHIO RUBBER COMPANY DIVISION— 
Molded and extruded rubber parts for 
automotive, agricultural equipment, 


electrical appliances, toy and other 


industries. Natural, synthetic, polyure- 
thane ond silicone rubber products. 
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RCA ELECTRONICS 
CUTS DOWN 
THE C 


To our missile experts, “is it ready’ is al- 
most as important as “how far can it go.” 
For retaliatory power, missile crews must 
be able to launch a maximum number of 
missiles in rapid fire order. 

America’s intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile, the Atlas, had already proved itself 
for distance on a 5500-nautical-mile range. 
But checkout and launching took several 
hours. So the next step in turning the mis- 
sile into an operational weapon was to 
make it ready for quick action. RCA was 
selected to build an electronic system that 
would radically reduce the countdown 
time at the Atlas Operational Bases now 
under construction. 

Now, in a matter of minutes, this elabo- 
rate electronic system can determine if 
any part needs attention—or signals that 
the missile will be ready to go. 


This automatic checkout equipment 
and launch control system for the Atlas is 
one more of the many ways in which RCA 
Electronics works to strengthen our 
national defense. 


RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


FOR WHOM THE 
BELL TOLLS 


It took the world’s biggest 
armory to hold AT&T's (and 
the world’s) biggest stock- 
holders meeting. And at times 
it looked like the Circus 
Vaximus. 


Just before President Frederick R. 
Kappel brought down his gavel on the 
start of proceedings for AT&T’s* 74th 
annual meeting one day last month, 
one of the 12,000 stockholders, staff 
and bemused curiosity seekers who 
crowded into The Bronx’s cavernous 
Kingsbridge Armory sought out an 
AT&T official and earnestly asked 
where he could go see the stock split. 

That about set the scene for the big- 
gest and one of the longest (five 
hours, 15 minutes) stockholders con- 
claves on record. By the time adjourn- 
ment mercifully came at 7:45 p.m., 
barely one thousand hardy sharehold- 
ers were still in their seats; the rest, 
mostly women, had presumably gone 
home to fix dinner. 

But AT&T’s stockholders had been 
busy. In the course of the meeting, 
they had consumed 1,000 gallons of 
coffee, 1,575 loaves of bread, 12,000 
box lunches (ham and roast beef sand- 
wiches, cream cheese on date-nut 
bread, health salad, cup of peaches) 
supplied by 195 caterers, checked 4,000 
coats and been treated by a team of 
two doctors and two nurses for two 
upset stomachs and seven headaches. 
(Among the victims: one of AT&T's 
own staff of 250 ushers, coat checkers 
hostesses and guides.) 

A Split in Time. The wonder of it all 
was that patient President Kappel 
himself did not drop. by for some as- 
pirin. Presiding through the whole 
lengthy proceedings, his opening re- 
marks (“I think it deserves to be re- 
peated that we are in good shape and 
have good prospects ahead”), carried 
over 300 loudspeakers, lasted 40 min- 
utes. From that point on, it was the 
stockholders’ show. Remarked a puz- 
zled Kappel: “I honestly can’t under- 
stand all this excitement.” 

True enough, the only real item of 
business on the agenda was the vote 
on the first stock split in the huge 
utility’s entire history, and even that 
was a foregone conclusion. The 3-for-1 
split, which would also boost AT&T’s 
time-honored (since 1922) $9 dividend 


*American Telephone & Telegraph Co 
Traded NYSE. Recent price 264', Price 
range (1959) : high, 26515, low, 2245,. Dividend 
(1958) : $9. Indicated 1959 payout: $9.90. Earn- 
ings per share (1958): $14.01. Total assets 
$195 billion. Ticker symbol T 
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AT&T’S STOCKHOLDERS: 


upset stomachs, headaches and a foregone conclusion 


by another 10%, was overwhelmingly 
approved by about 99°, to 1%. (Sam- 
ple objections: A split should not be 
the means to a dividend hike; splits 
are only “extra pieces of paper.’’) 

In all, the great Kingsbridge con- 
clave set AT&T back about $100,000. 
At worst, it provided a forum for the 
inevitable far-wandering question 
(“How does the telephone operator 
know where the calls come from?”) 
and the grandstanding flip comment 
(“I want to thank management for the 
good feeling I get when I put my hand 
in a pay phone slot and hit the jack- 
pot’). At best, it showed to what ex- 
travagant ends the world’s biggest 
publicly held company will cheerfully 
go to let its owners stand up and be 
counted. As one non-stockholding 
freeloader put it: “When I heard all 
these people were going to be here, 
I figured this was something to see.” 
It was certainly all of that. 


Carrying modern annual meeting 
methods a step further, American 
Machine & Foundry announced that 
its own pow-wow at month's end 
would be the first ever broadcast over 
a national (NBC) network. 


HOSPITAL SUPPLY’S McGAW: 
a delightful bit of surgery 


HOSPITAL SUPPLIES 


WHERE ILLS 
ARE ASSETS 


The more Americans worry 
about their health, the more 
American Hospital Supply 
pats its pocketbook and pre- 
sents a picture of well-being. 


“Sooner or later,” says mild-man- 
nered Foster G. McGaw, 62, “nearly 
everybody does business with me 
But most of them will never know it.” 
What McGaw says is almost literally 
true. For as founder-chairman of 
Illinois’ American Hospital Supply 
Corp.,” the biggest outfit in its field, 
his business is everybody's business 
health. And, chances are, some time 
in the 56 days the average American 
spends in a hospital bed in his life- 
time, McGaw’'s outfit will be attend- 
ing to his welfare and comfort 

Perhaps it will be with a bedpan, 
or a surgical syringe, or the hospital 
bed the patient lies in. For whatever 
a hospital needs for care and cure, 
American stands ready to supply it 
from its stock of some 15,000-odd 
items. In fact, if called on, the com- 
pany will even provide the entire 
hospital itself, from mortar to medi- 
cines, as a ready-made package 

In Sickness, Health. Unlike its ulti- 
mate customers, 27-year-old Amer- 
ican Hospital Supply has _ never 
been sick a day in its life. Every 
year since its founding in 1922, it has 
always made a profit, and McGaw 
expects it always will. “The only re- 
cession that could hurt our business,” 
says he, “would be one so long that 


*American Hospital Supply Corp. Traded 


over-the-counter Recent price 95. Price 
range (1959) high, 95; low, 83. Dividend 
(1958): $1.65. Indicated 1959 payout: $1.80 


Earnings per share (1958): $3.99. Total as- 
sets: $30.6 million 
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people could not pay for medical 
care.” Even in the worst year of the 
Great Depression of the 1930s, he 
adds, things never got that bad. 

In fact, the trend is all the other 
way. Notwithstanding the wonder 
drugs and medicine’s triumph over 
one contagious disease after another, 
hospital admissions are strongly on 
the rise. In just the one generation 
between 1937 and 1957, the U.S.’ pop- 
ulation rose 32°;, but hospital admis- 
sions soared 150°. Last year alone, 
some 23 million Americans found 
their way into hospital beds, and their 
numbers show every sign of growing 
long into the future. 

One reason for this trend, medical 
men say, is that these days more 
Americans can demand the medical 
care they need, -for more can pay for 
it. Currently, almost 120 million 
citizens are covered by some kind of 
hospitalization insurance or other. 
That means that doing something 
about a pain in the belly means less 
pain in the pocketbook than ever 
before. 

What's more, as the median age of 
the nation’s population advances (it 
was 22.9 years in 1900, is 29.5 years 
today), their medical needs grow too. 
Especially is this true among those 
over 65—a group that included 14.5 
million Americans in 1956, will reach 
18 million in 1960, and will rise by 
roughly 1 million persons a year in 
the next decade. 


Beds & Bed Pans. In supplying these 
needs, as McGaw sees it, American 
Hospital Supply has its work cut out 


for it. In the 1960s, according to gov- 
ernment estimates, the U.S. is going 
to need at least 850,000 additional 
hospital beds. That leads Supplier 
McGaw to a fascinating piece of 
arithmetic. These days, he says, it 
costs on average $20,000 per bed to 
build a typical hospital (though the 
cost is rising), including all inciden- 


CBS’ STANTON AND PALEY: 


tals. Thus in terms of new business 
alone, he foresees a $17-billion market 
for hospitals and hospital supplies in 
the next decade. 

If given the chance, McGaw would 
be only too happy to take on the 
whole job, in a series of complete 
packages. “We specialize,” he says, 
“in the complete equipping of a new 
hospital. Our big selling point is that 
we have the experience, and we guar- 
antee to save hospital sponsors con- 
siderable money.” Since World War 
II, American Hospital Supply has 
handled over 500 such package jobs, 
some complete hospitals, some en- 
tire new wings. Adds McGaw: 
“Handling it as a complete package is 
a good deal all ’round. The hospital 
saves substantially, and it’s the most 
lucrative part of our whole business.” 

Surgery & Surgery. Last month, Mc- 
Gaw could tell stockholders at their 
annual get-together, that their com- 
pany was the very picture of health. 
For the fifth straight year, he an- 
nounced, American Hospital Supply's 
sales had risen to a new peak (up 
13°, to $66.6 million) and so had 
earnings (up 16.3% to a record $2.9 
million). What's more, he added, 
1959's first quarter was an even live- 
lier one, with sales up 17.8%, net up 
54.5%. In way celebration, 
McGaw and his 3,540 stockholders 
got down to a delightful bit of sur- 
gery: a 3-for-1 stock split on the 
company’s 736,228 outstanding shares. 

Unheralded by the headlines, how- 
ever, were reports last month of an- 
other bit of prospective surgery that 
may mean less happy tidings. For it 
involved efforts of a potent rival to 
cut deep into the hospital supply 
market. Big Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
lender was casting an acquisitive eye 
on St. Louis’ A.S. Aloe & Co. (1958 
sales: $34.7 million), runner. up to 
AHS itself as the U.S.’ biggest hospi- 
tal supplier. 


impressive tidings, but hardly a meeting of minds 
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Obviously, competition from an 
able outfit like Brunswick-Balke, 
with all its resources, would be some- 
thing new for the hospital supply 
business, dominated until now by 
small and middling-size firms. Yet 
McGaw professes not to be at all 
troubled by the news. Says he: “I 
know the Brunswick people—they are 
fine competitors.” But the reality 
seemed to be that what is everybody's 
business is likely to become just that: 
everybody's business. 


TV & RADIO 


COMMUNICATIONS 
PROBLEM 


CBS’ Paley and Stanton had 

quite a success story to tell— 

but stockholders hardly gave 
them a chance to tell it. 


As FOUNDER and long-term chairman 
of the biggest TV and radio network, 
Columbia’ Broadcasting System’s 
William S. Paley ranks high as an 
expert in what Madison Avenue calls 
“communicating.” But last month, 
though he had nothing but good news 
to offer, he could barely get the at- 
tention of his own stockholders. In 
fact, his annual meeting turned into 
something of a melée. 

Paley had scarcely swung his gavel 
when a dissident stockholder moved 
for adjournment. Another accused 
directors of conflict of interest and 
proposed a rival slate to manage- 
ment’s, to include Douglas MacArthur 
and Eleanor Roosevelt. It took a 
solid 40 minutes before Paley could 
get his meeting started again, another 
hour after that before President 
Frank Stanton got a chance to tell his 
tidings. 

When stockholders got to hear 
them, Stanton’s figures were impres- 
sive. Even with 1958's slump in time 
sales, CBS’ revenues had climbed 
from $385.4 million to $411.8 million, 
net from $2.82 to $3.10 per share. 
Added Stanton proudly: “[Last year | 
the public spent more time 
watching CBS-TV programs than 
that of its nearest competitor.” 

Yet Stanton and Paley on the one 
hand, and their stockholders on the 
other, hardly seemed to be having a 
meeting of minds. Barely had Stan- 
ton finished his recital when a stock- 
holder called: “What about Ed Mur- 


*Columbia 


Broadcasting System. Traded 
NYSE 


Recent price: 46. Price range (1959) 
high, 47',4; low, 35. Dividend (1958): $1. Indi- 
cated 1959 payout: $1.20. Earnings per share 
(1958) $3.01. Total assets 31 million 
Ticker symbol: CBS 
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.. ahand in things to come 


Probing the atom...for you 


The boundless energy of the uranium atom means a brighter future 


Every day brings the benefits of atomic energy closer to our 
daily living. It presents a whole new field of exploration for scientists all 
over the world. 

A longer, healthier life is hopefully ahead as radiation is help- 
ing doctors learn more about the basic processes of life by revealing how 
certain elements are put to work by the body. The controlled rays of the 
atom are also being used to pin-point malignant tissues for subsequent treat 
ment. And radiation studies of how plants absorb nutrition from sun and 
soil are showing the way to improved food supplies. 

These are but a few of the vital jobs being done by radioisotopes 
—radioactive materials created in atomic reactors at Oak Ridge, Tennesse« 
... the great atomic energy center operated by Union Carbide for the U.S 
Atomic Energy Commission. The people of Union Carbide will continue 
their pioneering research in atomic energy —and in the vital fields of alloys, 


carbons, chemicals, gases and plastics—to bring you a brighter future. 
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Learn more about the excit- 
ing work now qoing on in 
atomic enerqy. Send .for the 
illustrated booklet, “The 
\tom in Our Hands.” Union 
Carbide Corporation, 30 Fast 
42nd Street, NewYork 17,N-Y. 
In Canada, Union Carbide 


Canada Limited, Toronto 


JNION 


...a hand 
in things to come 
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SCREW AND BOLT CORPORATION 


A new name for a dependable old friend 


On April 15, Pittsburgh Screw and Bolt share- 
holders voted to change their company’s name 
to Screw and Bolt Corporation of America. 

This new name clearly reflects our continuous 
expansion and diversification to service the ever 
increasing and rapidly changing needs of our 
customers. Today, with four major divisions and 
plants from Texas to Connecticut, our national 
scope of business has earned for us the reputation 
as producers of ‘America’s most complete line of 
industrial fasteners.” 


Formerly Pittsburgh Screw and Bolt Corporation 


In keeping with this progress, our new, fully 
integrated Pittsburgh plant, covering—under a 
single roof—an area equivalent in size to ten 
football fields . . . offers the utmost in operating 
efficiency. It is representative of the modern facil- 
ities and up-to-date production techniques that 
keep our quality tops and our service prompt. 

We are happy to announce this name change 
to our many friends and look forward to serve 
you under our new banner... Screw and Bolt 
Corporation of America. 


vMA 6710 


OF AMERICA 


P. O. Box 1708 Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


DIVISIONS: Pittsburgh - Gary Screw and Bolt + Southington Hardware - American Equipment 


AMERICA'S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF INDUSTRIAL FASTENERS 
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row and the call girls?” With that, 
the silly business resumed. Later a 
stockholder got up to read into the 
record a column by Broadway gos- 
sipist Dorothy Kilgallen (even direc- 
tors tittered at that). Finally, almost 
an hour later, the meeting was at 
long last adjourned—with one red- 
headed woman stockholder, “owner of 
record of one share,” still holding 
forth, standing on a chair shouting: 
“You stink something awful!” 

It was enough, in short, to make 
any intelligent man wonder why he 
had to waste his time in such an ob- 
viously fruitless way. Yet Stanton is 
used to handling temperamental tal- 
ent, and he patiently brought the 
meeting back to the point with one 
last word. For the coming year, CBS 
is already booked solid, has even had 
to turn away some big spenders. Sum- 
med up Stanton for strangely inatten- 
tive meeting-goers: “An excellent 1958, 
and 1959 promises to be better still.” 


CHEMICALS 


SUDDENLY, IT’S 
SPRING 


At du Pont last month, the 

hardy perennials were show- 

ier than ever—and a bril- 

liant new bloom, in the form 

of a plastic, shimmered on 
the bough. 


Like A late spring, when the tulips 
and the roses bloom simultaneously, 
everything seemed suddenly to be 
bursting into bloom at once for E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co.* Tex- 
tiles generally were enjoying a re- 
markable resurgence—and some 30° 
of du Pont’s gross comes from syn- 
thetic fibers. Auto sales were ske- 
daddling ahead—and a big share of 
the automotive finishes in use comes 
out of Wilmington. In every corner, 
a kindly Nature loaded down du 
Pont's bough. 

With all these’ rich nutrients, 
President Crawford H. Greenewalt 
told his stockholders in effect last 
month, du Pont had been putting on 
a brave and lovely show in the first 
quarter. At $506 million, sales 
reached all-time record highs, 22% 
ahead of a year ago. Even prettier 
was a 75° increase in net to $1.53 per 
share (excluding 64c from General 
Motor dividends in both years). After 


*Du Pont (E.1.) de Nemours & Co. Traded 
NYSE. Recent price: 223. Price range (1959) : 
high, 240; low, 202'2. Dividend (1958): $6. In- 
dicated 1959 payout: $6.60. Earnings per share 
(1958): $7.24. Total assets: $3,753.9 million. 
Ticker symbol: DD 
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DU PONT’S GREENEWALT: 
in every corner, a kindly nature 


the desolate look of 1958, when sales 
dropped to a four-year low, and net to 
a five-year low, it was something to 
catch the eye. And, Greenewalt sug- 
gested, what was to come might well 
be even better. Business for the year, 
prophesied he, should “perhaps set an 
all-time record.” 

New Perennial? Not only were 
Greenewalt’s standard products all 
doing well, but last month his re- 
searchers presented him with a new 
product which some Wall Streeters 
suspected might be du Pont’'s hottest 
single development since nylon. There 
were grounds, moreover, for believ- 
ing du Pont might think so too, for it 
has poured even more money into its 
development than the $27 million it 
cost to bring nylon to market. The 
new product: Delrin, a tough metal- 
like plastic which theo:etically could 
in many applications replace a whole 
range of metals, including zinc, alu- 
minum and brass, at competitive 
prices for finished products. 

Commercially speaking, Delrin is 
still just in the bud. Not until this 
summer will a plant to produce it, 
with a capacity of “over 1 million 
pounds a month,” finally go on 
stream. Moreover, at a_ probable 


TIDEWATER’S GEORGE GETTY: 
flash in the pan? 


price of 95c a pound, that starting 
rate will mean only $12 million in 
sales a year to du Pont, making it 
just a tiny seedling in du Pont’s $2- 
billion garden. 

Yet it was apparent in Wilmington 
last month that du Pont expects its 
newest sprout to grow mightily later 
on. “It may never pass nylon,” com- 
mented a du Pont man, “maybe not 
even dacron.” “But,” added he, “after 
things shake down a bit—maybe in 
three to five years it's going to be a 
big plastic, a really big one.” 


OIL 


END OF A DREAM 


Is Tidewater Oil, which has 
long been arriving but has 
never arrived, now about to 
make the big time at last? 


For MORE years than patient investors 
care to remember, big Tidewater Oil 
Co.* has waited on the fringe of the 
big time looking in. Several times 
it seemed on the verge of making the 
grade—and missed. For a while in the 
late 1930s, it looked as though Tide- 
water's dominant stockholder, billion- 
aire Oilman J. Paul Getty, might put 
it there by merging the company with 
Getty Oil or Skelly Oil, which he also 
controlled. But he never did, though 
the same rumor was resurrected time 
and again in the 1940s and 1950s 
Two years ago when Tidewater 
opened a huge, 130,000-barrel-a-day 
refinery in Delaware, it seemed to 
have made itself a second chance 
For it would be just a simple matter 
for Getty Oil, with its huge Middle 
East production, to feed the new re- 
finery with a rich diet of low-cost 
Arabian crude. But that.was not to 
be. For just then the Government 
stepped in with its oil import quota 
system and slashed Tidewater’s allot- 
ment to the bare bone. As a result, 
the company's earnings plummeted 


disastrously last year from the $34.9" 


million earned in 1957 to a very 
watery $2.6 million. 

Change of Fortune? Yet last month 
Tidewater surprisingly looked for all 
the world as if it were on the way at 
last to its long-cherished goal. From 
Tulsa, Skelly President John S. Free- 
man conceded that Skelly and Tide- 
water were talking. merger. There 
could still, of course, be many a slip 
betwixt cup and lip. But the very 


*Tidewater Oil Co. Traded NYSE. Recent 
rice: 2734. Price range (1959): high, 291,; 
ow, 21. Dividend (1958): 5% stock. Indicated 
1959 payout: 5 stock. Earnings per share 
(1958) : d3c. Total assets: $810.7 million. Tick- 
er symbol: TV 
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Y: 


on the fringe of the big time, a second chance was not to be 


prospect of combining Tidewater’s 
refineries with Skelly’s high-profit 
production into a $1,190.8-million 
(total assets) giant was like a dream 
.come true. 

A lot more certain, but just as 
welcome, was word that had come 
a few days earlier from George F. 
Getty II, Paul Getty’s son and Tide- 
water’s president. Gist of his news: 
that Tidewater had finally turned the 
corner, all on its own. Using figures 
for the first two months of the year 
and a projection for March, he esti- 
mated Tidewater’s first-quarter profits 
at a walloping $8 million, a rate ten 
times higher than in the same quarter 
of 1958 and three times as much as the 
$2.6 million Tidewater earned in all 
of 1958. 

Plusses & Minuses. What has caused 
Tidewater’s long evident promise at 
last to pay off in dollars and cents? 
No single thing, but a combination 
of many. As George Getty put it: 
“We now have a good number of 
plusses in the company and not too 
many minuses.” 

Getty went on to tick off the plusses. 
For one thing, Tidewater’s Eastern 
Division (“The one,” notes Getty, 
“that is radically affected by swings in 
the import quota”) had been able to 
bring in an average 80,000 barrels a 
day of low-cost, high-profit foreign 
oil during the quarter. Added to that, 
booming demand at Tidewater’s serv- 
ice stations meant that its Delaware 
refinery worked overtime, its output 
on several days rising to 156,000 bar- 
rels. “Those,” says George Getty, 
“were the two things we needed: very 
good costs of raw material and a high 
rate of charge.” 

One reason the costs of its raw 
crude were so favorable was that for 
once Tidewater, which has rarely in 
the past been able to produce more 
than half the crude its refineries need, 
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was able to supply a larger share of 
it. Not only did the producing states 
allow oilmen more days production, 
but Tidewater was also operating 
more wells of its own. And its buyers 
managed to swap quotas, trade grades, 
and otherwise obtain the low-gravity 
foreign crude (rather than  high- 
gravity domestic oil) the massive Del- 
aware refinery was designed to use. 
“Our men,” says Getty proudly, “used 
a tremendous amount of ingenuity 
to overcome our raw materials diffi- 
culty.” 

‘A New Company’? But is Tide- 
water's new found prosperity anything 
more than just a passing flash-in-the- 
pan, destined to fade out now that the 
company’s import quota is fixed at 
23,360 barrels a day? Quotas, Getty 
admits, are still a problem—and a 
serious one. But they are no longer 
the deciding factor. Thus Getty’s 
estimate for the year is a startling one. 
“We will net,” he says, “somewhere 
between $30 million and $35 million. 
And that,” he adds, “does not indi- 
cate the top of the range once we 
really get rolling.” 

One persausive proof Getty pro- 


JOHNSON: 
who wants his pockets picked? 


duces to prove that Tidewater’s for- 
tunes are securely on the rise is the 
fact that so far this year it has been 
able to boost its working capital 
sharply. Getty has two uses for the 
money: to increase Tidewater’s al- 
ready-large $100-million 1959 expan- 
sion program, and to make “sizable 
investments” in short-term govern- 
ment securities. 

To the youthful Tidewater presi- 
dent, it all added up to just one thing. 
“We're starting,” proclaimed he con- 
fidently, “to become a new oil com- 
pany.” 


CORPORATE SPECIALISTS 


THE GENERAL 
LIKES PRIVACY 


Others may share his views, 
but Robert Johnson is the 
first to air them publicly: 
rather than solicit proxies, 
he may take Johnson & 
Johnson off the Big Board. 


GENERAL Rosert Woop JOHNSON, 66, 
the silvery-grey chairman of New 
Brunswick, N.J.’s_ bandage-rolling 
(Band-Aid) Johnson & Johnson,* is 
a man of strong views and forthright 
candor. At J&J’s annual meeting last 
month, Chairman Johnson told stock- 
holders that the old (1887) surgical 
dressing house was in the healthiest 
condition it has known for the best 
part of the past 20 years, with few, if 
any, subsidiaries “in the sick bay.” 
But while he was confident of the 
company’s stability, General Johnson 
promised no dramatic growth or 
profits, his “greatest hope” being that 
shareholders “will be happy and con- 
tent and able to sleep with this stock.” 

Private Pocketbooks. But the general 
himself was neither happy nor con- 
tent. His complaint: the Big Board’s 
new ruling that all listed companies 
which do not now do so will have to 
solicit proxy statements for share- 
holder meetings by 1961, or face de- 
listing. “We are giving,” the general 
said grimly, “serious consideration to 
the latter.” 

Listed on the Big Board since 1944, 
Johnson & Johnson is not a particu- 
larly close-mouthed concern. But one 
thing it does not do is solicit proxies. 
On the other hand, it turns out a frill- 
free, detailed and workmanlike annual 
report, even complete to a ten-year 
statistical summary, a feature that 

*Johnson & Johnson. Traded NYSE. Recent 

rice: 5334. Price range (1959): high, 57'2: 
ow, 49',. Dividend (1958): 68c. Indicated 
1959 payout: 80c. Earnings per share (1958): 


$2.38. Total assets. $152.7 million. Ticker sym- 
bol: JNJ 
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many a proxy-publishing corporation 
sees fit to omit. 

What, Wall Street wondered, did 
J&J want to conceal? Certainly not 
corporate secrets, for there would be 
little in a proxy statement that the 
company does not already proclaim 
in its annual report. Instead, what 
seemed to be burning the general was 
that J&J would be obliged under SEC 
rules, to publish a roster of all offi- 
cers and directors, listing their respec- 
tive salaries and stockholdings. And 
there was the rub. Said the general: 
“No executive likes to have his pock- 
ets turned inside out before the 
public.” 

Top Secret. Oddly enough, General 
Johnson was not so much concerned 
about turning out his own pockets (he 
readily admits that his salary is be- 
tween $100,000 to $125,000 a year) or 
even those of his eight-man execu- 
tive committee. But he rebelled at 
having to reveal similar information 
regarding the 15 other J&J directors 
comprised of second-echelon man- 
agement. As one J&J officer explained 
it, Johnson & Johnson happens to be 
one company with a 100% “inside 
board” (i.e., all its directors are em- 
ployes of the company), and roughly 
two thirds of J&J stock is held by 
management. 

To lay bare earnings and holdings 
of its board members, J&J contends, 
would be to inform competition pre- 
cisely how much it would have to 
match or better in order to lure J&J 
men away in a personnel raid. “It 
would mean,” said a J&J director, 
“that a method of operation that has 
worked very well would be destroyed 
thereby.” 

Goodbye Baby? In light of the dras- 
tic alternative, J&J’s position seemed 
something like a willingness to throw 
the baby out with the bath water. For, 
while others might share the general's 
sentiments, no other company has yet 
indicated to the Big Board that de- 
listing is well worth the price of pri- 


MEAD CORP’S MORRIS: 
payments are falling due 
1959 
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vacy. In fact, the Big Board insisted 
that thus far reaction to its ruling 
making proxies mandatory has been 
generally “favorable.” 

Actually, J&J has two years to com- 
ply, and no one really expects it 
to forsake the biggest possible market- 
place for its shares just for the sake of 
keeping some salaries and sharehold- 
ings secret. Still, the general is a man 
of strong views. 


PULP & PAPER 


PAYING THE PIPER 


As Mead Corp.'s experience 
proves, when a company 
dances to the growth-by- 
acquisition waltz, somebody 
usually has to pay the piper. 


Sour note that it was for most of the 
economy last year, recession seemed 
to have left one sizable papermaker 
playing a surprisingly cheerful tune. 
As his coda to the year, President 
Donald F. Morris of Mead Corp.” re- 
prised a relatively lilting performance 
Compared with the drop-off in net 
earnings for such rivals as Oxford 
Paper (down 21% ), Minnesota & On- 
tario Paper (down 18°), and Union 
Bag-Camp Paper (off 14°.), Mead’s 
own earnings decline was relatively 
minor: just 10°,. 

Reasons & Reasons. Even this mild 
setback, Morris was quick to point 
out, stemmed from a special circum- 
stance. Along with the whole indus- 
try last year, Mead had been caught 
in a cost-price squeeze. “Costs of 
wages and materials,” he pointed out, 
“have continued to advance.” Prices, 
however, have not. “There has been,” 
Morris added, “no increase in the 
price levels of our finished products 
for the last two years, and some prices 
are lower than a year ago.” 

If that were all, Mead had obviously 
made a good showing. But it was not 
all. For, as stockholders soon dis- 
covered, there was more to the Mead 
report than met the eye. For one 
thing, earnings on Mead’s shares had 
fallen far more seriously than ag- 
gregate net. As far as the individual 
shareowner was concerned, Mead’'s 
earnings were off a hefty 22°,, not just 
10°;. 

The reason was an old story: dilu- 


tion. In just the last year alone, 
Mead’s Morris has issued enough 
new shares to. boost the total out- 
*The Mead Corp. Traded NYSE. Recent 
price: 47',. Price range (1959: high, 51; low, 
43. Dividend (1958). $1.625. Indicated 1959 
payout: $1.70. Earnings per share (1958) 


$2.23. Total assets 


215.4 million 
bol MEA 


Ticker sym- 


THE WAGES OF 
EQUITY DILUTION... 


are declining earnings—unless the 

additional stock-can earn its way. 

In Mead Corp.'s case it has failed 

to do so. Its acquisition program, 

paid for largely in stock, has kept 

the sales curve rising. But it failed - 
to boost net profits fast enough 

with the result that per shore earn- 

ings have gone nowhere ot all. 


MEAD 


Per Share 
Earnings a 


1954 = 100 
1957 


standing about 14°;. They were used 
to acquire six separate paper compa- 
nies, all of which make _ specialty 
papers or containers. As such, they 
give Mead an assured outlet for the 
approximately 900,000 tons of white 
paper and paperboard its mills grind 
out each year. Similar acquisitions 
by the exchange of common stock 
have resulted in further dilution over 
the past four years, broadening Mead's . 
stock base 82°; 

Furthermore, during Mead’s ex- 
pansion the book value of each of its 
shares has actually increased 33.8%; 
from $21.56, in 1954, to $28.85 last 
year. Yet the unarguable fact is that, 
despite big sales gains (23°) last year, 
70°, since 1955), net income has gone 
nowhere. Last year’s net of $10.7 mil- 
lion compares with the $10.6 million 
brought down to net in 1955 ‘ 

Installment Account. In effect, what 
Mead has been doing is to buy more 


business on the installment plan—and 
the payments are still falling due 
Thus while sales last year were up 


24°, Since 1956, dilution had meant a 
drop of no less than 39°% in.the in- 
come falling to each share. For stock- 
holders, who understandably like best 
the Mead's 
performance recalled an old refrain in 
the investor's repertoire: 


music of jingling coin, 


that when a 
management waltzes merrfly to the 
growth-by-acquisition tune, some- 
body usually has to pay the piper. 
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SUPERSONIC TESTING OF TOOL STEEL: 


concentrated attention was all right, but something was missing 


STEEL 


HE KNEW WHAT 
HE WANTED 


As single-minded as his com- 

pany’s name implies, Univer- 

sal-Cyclops’ Bill Stewart 

knew what he wanted. But 

he got it by a little indirec- 
tion, 


As A single-minded young man, Wil- 
liam Grove Stewart knew what he 
wanted: a job where he could go 
places in the steel industry. He 
picked a_ single-minded company, 
Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp.,* 
whose cyclops eye was fixed on just 
one market: specialty steels. 

- That concentration of attention was 
all right with Stewart. But over the 
years, as he climbed the executive 
ladder, Stewart could not help but 
feel that something was missing at 
the Bridgeville (Pa.) steel firm. It 
was simply that Universal-Cyclops’ 
capacity—primarily in stainless, alloy 
and electrical steels—was just not 
large enough to capitalize on the 
growth that was going on in those 
fields. 

Cut-Rate Expansion. Finally in 1955, 
Bill Stewart got his chance to do 
something about it. Elevated to the 
company’s presidency, he set about 
lining up a plant site, found just 
what he wanted on the Muskingum 
River near Coshocton, Ohio. Then he 
started building a new plant which 
would more than double Universal- 


*Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp. Traded 


NYSE. Recent price: 3954. Price range (1959) 
high, 4144; low, 34'4. Dividend (1958): 80c 


Indicated 1959 payout: $1. Earnings per share 


(1958) : $2.04. Total assets: $73.1 million 
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Cyclops’ stainless strip capacity. Since 
its ultimate cost, $13 million, will run 
to about seven times Universal-Cy- 
clops’ normal annual capital outlays, 
it was an ambitious undertaking. Ad- 
mits Stewart: “It required a little in- 
testinal fortitude to decide to go 
ahead.” 

But Stewart's single-minded pur- 
pose did not end there. It was time, 
he decided, for a little indirection. 
So, in 1957 he began looking about 
for a source of hot-rolled strip to 
feed into his new plant. He found 
it in Mansfield, Ohio’s strip-producing 
Empire Steel Corp. With merger in 
mind, Stewart approached both Em- 
pire and Dover, Ohio’s Reeves Steel & 
Mfg. Co., a maker of galvanized sheet 
and 65°, owner of Empire Steel. Late 
that year the deal came off, and 


Stewart wound up with the basic strip 


UNIVERSAL-CYCLOPS’ STEWART: 


intestinal fortitude was required 


capacity he needed, plus several other 
worthwhile products in the bargain. 
Stewart contends, too, that Empire- 
Reeves has “a depression support built 
into it,” because it is only semi-inte- 
grated. Since the raw materials it 
has to buy are cheap when the coun- 
try’s steel operating rate is low (as in 
1958), he says, the plants can operate 
profitably “at less than 40°, of 
capacity.” 

As Stewart figures it, the arrange- 
ment saved Universal-Cyclops a tidy 
sum. The cost of the merger was 
600,153 shares of Universal's stock, 
then worth $13.2 million. “To have 
duplicated at Coshocton the facilities 
we needed,” he says, “would have 
cost us about $40 million. It would 
cost us about $90 million today to re- 
place the plants we acquired.” 

Stitch in Time. The stitching together 
of the whole could not have been 
better timed. Empire-Reeves’ faster- 
moving lines helped Universal-Cy- 
clops through a hard year for its own 
specialties in 1958. Better yet, as 
Stewart last month told stockholders 
assembled on  Universal-Cyelops’ 
home grounds, it was followed by 
the best first quarter the company has 
ever had. Earnings, Stewart estimated 
from preliminary figures, would run 
to at least $1.25 per share—a 45°, 
gain over those in boomtime 1956's 
first quarter. 

Concluded he with satisfaction: “We 
brought in our new capacity just when 
things really started to blossom.” 


WHICH EXPERT DO 
YOU LISTEN TO? 


Will lagging Abbott and 

Parke, Davis do better this 

year? Opinions vary, so 
take your choice. 


WHEN good earnings gains hit the 
nation’s drug industry in epidemic 
proportions last year, they completely 
bypassed two of the leaders. Unlike 
those of their rivals, earnings of both 
Parke, Davis & Co.* and Abbott La- 
boratoriest were stopped as dead as 
a microbe by aureomycin. 

Yes & No. Thus last month when 


*Parke, Davis & Co. Traded NYSE. Recent 
orice: 4354. Price range (1959): high, 45's 
ow, 363,. Dividend (1958): $1. Indicated 1959 
payout: $1.30. Earnings per share (1958) 
1.89. Total assets: $187.7 million. Ticker sym- 
bol 


‘Abbott Laboratories. Traded NYSE. Re- 
cent price: 79',. Price range (1959): high 
7912; low, 593g. Dividend (1958): $1.90. Indi- 
cated 1959 payout: $1.90. Earnings per share 
(1958): $3.32. Total assets: $1195 million 
Ticker symbol: ABT 
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the presidents of both companies 
stepped up before stockholders ‘to 
make some predictions for 1959, the 
industry’s spotlight of interest glared 
upon them. In sum, both said the 
same thing: that this year their 
companies’ earnings would show 
plenty of life. 

In Detroit, President Harry J. 
Loynd of Parke, Davis told his stock- 
holders confidently that they could 
expect a “record year.” On his esti- 
mate, Parke, Davis’ sales will rise 
10%, its earnings 5%. Meanwhile in 
Chicago, Abbott’s President George R. 
Cain went on record as expecting 
earnings up slightly to perhaps $3.35 


per share (from $3.32). “Export 
sales,” Cain was confident, “should 
continue strong.” And with more 


“sales emphasis” on Abbott's major 
products, he added, “we should gain 
momentum [at home] in the last half.” 

To all this aye-saying, there was 
soon a sequel: some nay-saying by 
the Wall Street house of Shields & Co. 
Studying the estimates of both drug- 
men, Shields reported that it was not 
quite in agreement. It was willing to 
go along with Loynd’s estimate for 
Parke, Davis, but not with Cain’s for 
Abbott Labs. 

What worried Shields particularly 
was the competitive situation of Ab- 
bott’s line of vitamins, anti-infectives, 
sedatives and anaesthetics. Since the 
company reportedly does not expect 
to introduce any new products in the 
near future, Shields cannot see any 
immediate prop for sagging margins. 
Its own guess: that Abbott's earnings 
would actually drop by about 10%. 
“But,” warned the brokerage house 
ominously, “the decline could con- 
ceivably be worse.” 

The Moneymakers. Shields’ sour view 
did not stem from any _bearish- 
ness on the drug industry. Quite the 
contrary. But it did find both Parke, 
Davis’ and Abbott’s performance and 
prospects uninspiring. Abbott's Cain 
did not get all Shields’ barbs. Warm- 
ing to its critical task, the brokerage 
house brushed aside Loynd’s promise 
of a “record year,” observing acidly 
that neither company would really 
be a top moneymaker in 1959. 

Then, having delivered itself of 
these strictures, Shields nominated 
its own candidates for profit honors 
in the ethical drug industry in 1959: 
Charles Pfizer & Co., which expects to 
show a 13% gain in earnings: Scher- 
ing Corp., with an expected 11% gain: 
and Smith, Kline & French, whose net 
should rise 10°; on Shields’ estimate. 

Observed a highly amused Canyon 
professional, after savoring this tem- 
pest in the drug industry's teapot: 
“In my experience with situations like 
this, it usually turns out that every- 
body is wrong.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 


PROMISED LAND 


When Dr. Land stops talking 
about his color film, Polar- 
oid will have it. Last month 


he was still talking—but 
with measured brevity. 
Ever since 1947, when Dr. Edwin 


Land, 50, developed his photographic 
process for producing a finished print 
from a camera just 60 seconds after 
the shutter clicks, Polaroid Corp.’s* 
inventive chairman has been after the 
ultimate refinement: a color film that 
will produce “pictures of really spec- 
tacular beauty” in just as short a 
time. Up to now, Inventor Land has 
had some success in the laboratory, 
but he has carefully advised Polar- 
oid’s shareholders that the process 
is not yet ready for commercial appli- 
cation. 

Yet while facing such black & 
white reality, Polaroid investors, who 
gleefully watched their shares zoom 
up on the Big Board last year from a 


*Polaroid Corp. Traded NYSE. Recent 
— 124!,. Price range (1959): high, 1313,; 
ow, 96',4. Dividend (1958) : 20c. Indicated 1959 


payout: 20c. Earnings per share (1958) 
‘otal assets: $48.7 million. Ticker 
PRD 


$1.86 
symbol 


low of 4342 to a high of 1095, 
been happily anticipating the coming 


have 


of color. At Polaroid’s annual meet- 
ing in Waltham, Mass. last month, 
Dr. Land said they would have to 
wait a while longer. But he added 
this fillip: “The closer we get to color, 
the less I'm going to say to you about 
it. When you come to the meeting 
and I don’t even mention color, you'll 
know it's just about in the 
around the corner.” . 

Thus, while Dr. Land was still talk- 
ing about color last month, stockhold- 
ers noted that his colorful remarks 
were encouragingly brief (“We don't 
know when the colored film will be 
marketed. We just know we're do- 
ing very well.”). 

Nor did the 400 shareholders who 
attended Polaroid'’s meeting go away 
downhearted. First quarter sales, 
said Inventor Land, were up $3 mil- 
lion over the same period last year 
(to $14.7 million) and per share 
earnings had climbed 7c (to 39c). 
Moreover, Dr. Land revealed the de- 
velopment of a new super-fast, black 
& white Polaroid film that permits 
taking pictures indoors with ordinary 
light, eliminating flash bulbs. Un- 
derstandably, the stockholders hoped 
that next Dr. Land 
even mention color. 
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A Tachograph mounted on the dash of a truck might well 
be called an “automatic supervisor.” 
records trip information 
needed to make fleet operations more efficient. For a little 
more than 2¢ per day (the cost of a Tachograph chart) 
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The improvement in general business conditions in the last half of 
1958 resulted in the Company’s 1958 operations achieving an average 
rate- of 66°), of capacity—about 5 percentage points above the 
average operations of the industry as a whole. Shipments of 3,249,000 
tons in 1958 compared with 3,961,000 tons in 1957. Current opera- 
tions are close to 100°; of our present increased capacity of 
7,000,000 tons per year. And the near term outlook is promising. 


Subsequent to the close of the year, the Company announced a long 
considered major program of expansion that is of overriding im- 
portance to everyone directly associated with National Steel, to the 
communities where our facilities are located and to users of steel 
and steel products throughout the nation. The program is this: 


A $300,000,000 EXPANSION 


Representing a most important step in the Company's long-term 
development, this new $300 million program, which extends over a 
three-year period, covers these principal developments: 


New expansion at Weirton, The program calls for a further rounding 
out of the Weirton division's facilities, increasing its capacity for the 
production of electrolytic tin plate, and increasing the production of 
cold rolled sheets and improving their processing. 


New Detroit-area expansion. Under the program, ingot capacity at 
Detroit will be increased from 3,700,000 to 4,200,000 tons per year, 
and a new 80-inch continuous hot strip mill will be installed. It will 
be the world’s fastest and most powerful. With this new “Mill of 
the Future’ we will have an elasticity of product specification both 
as to quality and quantity that will be outstanding in the industry. 
The additional capacity will enable us to provide for future growth 
in the Detroit area and at the same time supply initially the needs 
for hot rolled coils of the new finishing mills near Chicago. Require- 
ments of the new mills will help even out fluctuations that may occur 
in operations of the Detroit plant. 


New Northwestern Indiana plant. The third section of the program 
calls for the construction of a sheet and tin plate plant, to be oper- 
ated by our Midwest Steel division, in the Chicago area with an initial 
capacity in the order of 1,000,000 tons per year. National Steel has a 
growing list of customers with increasing requirements in the 
Chicago area which we can serve better from a fully modern plant 
there. Simultaneously we can release some of the existing capacity 
at Weirton to serve the increasing demands of customers who are 
better located for service from that operation. 


As Chairman George M. Humphrey and President Thomas E. 
Millsop have pointed out, the whole $300,000,000 expansion “is in 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


NATIONAL STEEL 
REPORTS 


THE FUTURE 


line with our policy of being outstandingly the best in the fields we 
are in and know so well.” 


CONTINUED GROWTH IN 1958 


New construction, new equipment. Contributing significantly to the 
overall growth of the Company in 1958, many important projects 
were completed, including: New sinter plants in operation at both 
Great Lakes and Weirton, resulting in an increase of more than 20°, 
in the productive capacity of our blast furnaces. The erection of a 
new building and installation of new slitting equipment and a new 
color coating line at the Terre Haute, Indiana, plant of Stran-Steel 
Corporation. The completion and operation of a fourth continuous 
galvanizing line at Weirton. And the establishment of a new Research 
and Development Department to conduct a permanent program on 
a corporation-wide basis. 


New products. Among those introduced in 1958: The new GLX-W 
line of columbium-treated steels that provide strength well above the 
highest levels of ordinary carbon steel—strength obtainable pre- 
viously only in alloy grades at greater cost. New types of zinc-coated 
steels with different surface characteristics and heavier coatings on 
one side than on the other. And steel buildings in factory-applied 
color—another National S:eel first. 


National Steel's performance in 1958 clearly indicates the Company's 
ability to sustain its record of substantial continuing growth. And 
now, with the launching of our new expansion program, we are 
taking a bold step that opens whole new vistas of building further 
expansive strength into the Company as future opportunities 
are developed. 


1958: A SUMMARY 


1958 1957 
Net sales. $539,957,294 $640,967 ,342 
Net earnings 35,827,414 45,518,884 
Net earnings per share 4.80 6.13 
Total employment costs 182,223,804 198,589,029 
Tetal dividends paid 22,298,906 29,667 767 


A copy of our 1958 Annual Report 
will be sent upon request. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


OWNING AND OPERATING— Great Lakes Steel Corporation + Stran-Steel Corporation + Weirton Steel Company 
The Hanna Furnace Corporation + Hanna Iron Ore Company 
National Steel Products Company + Enamelstrip Corporation 


+ National Mines Corporation + Midwest Steel Corporation 
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1953 1954 1955 


1956 1957 1958 


five 
' 


How much ore we p 


9? (FRB prods 


—-+ centers) 


| = 100), fectors |. 4 and 5 for veriothon 


te later revision 


*Final figures for the five components ( 1947-49 
March — April May 

Production 128.0 126.0 128.0 
Employment 115.7. 115.6 114.2 
Hours 96.7 96.0 96.7 
Sales 119.8 120.8 123.7 
Bank Debits 135.7 141.7 145.1 
INDEX 119.2 120.0 121.5 


The FORBES index 
Solid line is computed weekly and monthly, gives eque!l weight ro 

fectors 


index) 
2. How many people are working? (BLS non-agricultural employ- 
ment) 


—+- 3. How intensively ere we working? (BLS everage weekly hours : 
in menvfecture) i 
4 Are people spending or soving? (FRE department store soles) } 


S How much money is circulating? (FRB bank debits, 14! key 
Factors 4 and 5 ore adjusted tor valve of the doller (1947.49 
Plotted line is @ preliminary weekly figure ond mey not necessorily 


agree with the revised monthly total. Dot indicotes an 8-day estimote | i 5 
based on tentotive figures for five components, all of which ore subject 


100) 
June July August Sept Oct. 
131.0 134.0 136.0 137.0 138.0 
115.2 115.3 115.3 116.1 115.6 
98.2 98.2 99.2 100.0 99.5 
125.6 134.2 137.8 127.4 125.8 
1429 153.6 148.1 150.7 145.5 
122.4 126.5 127.3 126.2 124.9 


4-4 4-4 ++ 44 


145 


Nov Dec. Jan. Feb. March 
(Prelim) 
141.0 142.0 143.0 145.0 147.0 
116.2 116.2 116.6 116.8 117.4 
100.0 101.0 100.0 100.3. 1005 
127.2 133.6 126.2 130.3 132.1 
147.7 151.3 1528.7 1593 157.7 
126.4 128.3 129.0 130.3 130.9 


Will O The Wisp 


Tuts, as some future economic his- 
torian dutifully will record, is a truly 
unique period. When, for example, 
was advice to “Stop, Look and Listen” 
so emphatically given to the investing 
public? The answer is—never before! 
And the explanation is quite simple. 
Everyone in finance is cognizant of 
his responsibility to the new genera- 
tion of security buyers. Moreover, 
no one wants a wild speculative spree 
which can only succeed in destroying 
itself—and harming the nation. 

It is not that there is anything 
illegal, immoral or fattening to specu- 
lation. Wall Strebt, which means all 
of the exchanges, is an auction place 
that belongs to every American, not 
just a favored few. Furthermore, the 
growing number of security buyers 
reflects two simple considerations: 
1) For many years, trading activity 
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THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


did not keep pace 
with our increas- 
ing national in- 
come and rising 
standard of living 
2) This year, how- 
ever, the average 
American has 
found his wants for durable goods 
satisfied at a time when his savings 
were at record high levels. In other 
words, the competition for America’s 
discretionary disposable income from 


autos, homes, etc., is less now than 
ever before 

Rather, the concern which has been 
evidenced in all responsible quarters 
stems from one consideration. Specu- 
lation is not a business for amateurs. 
All too often, the neophyte speculator 
thinks that the stock market is the 
paradise of opportunity where the 


whispered word is more important 
than the demonstrable fact. Obvi- 
ously, this isn't so, just as ownership 
of a white smock and a microscope 
does not automatically result in dis- 
covery of a new miracle drug. Specu- 
lation is a far from obvious business 
where the only requisite for success is 
the ability to read and multiply. It’s 
a business of recognizing and capital- 
izing on subtle, beneath-the-surface 
developments 

Fortunately, the intense excitement, 
the exaggerated hopes and false ex- 
pectations, the nonsense has 
been confined primarily to the “will 
o’ the wisp” speculations, the fringe 
companies. By and large, a common 
sense attempt is being made to ap- 
praise the present intelligently, and 
discount the future conservatively 
All America is not by any means en- 
gaged in a wild, stock-buying ‘spree 
Thus, the 
fact that water eventually seeks its 
own level does not necessarily mean 
that the whole apple cart will be upset. 
The market can—and is—taking care 
of its own, so to speak, via individual 


sheer 


in the fringe companies 


43 
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Public Power and 
Utility Stock Values 


OW has the growth of publicly-owned power plants affected 
the country’s privately-owned utilities? In its latest review 
of the electric utility industry, The Value Line Investment Survey 
examines the issue of public vs. private power with special atten- 
tion to recent developments and the probable future course of 
events in this controversial area. This study finds that even though 
publicly-owned utilities are supplying a steadily increasing share 
of the nation’s power requirements, private utilities have never- 
theless been able to achieve a remarkable rate of revenue growth 
in the past, and this is likely to continue in the future. 


In addition, this issue of the Value Line Survey contains Rat- 
ings and Reports on 78 individual electric utility companies. 
Utility stocks are not only less overpriced than most at this stage 
of the market (as a group, they rank 12th highest out of 54 su- 
pervised by the Value Line Survey for Probable Market Per- 
formance in the Next 12 Months), but a few also offer special 
advantages. For example, there are about a dozen issues in this 
group whose dividends are partly or largely exempt from ordi- 
nary income taxes (thus substantially increasing their effective 
yield to high tax bracket investors). A list of these stocks is pre- 
sented as part of Value Line’s current utility industry review. 

This timely appraisal of the utility group, guiding you to the 
best current values among these stocks, will be sent to you at no 
extra charge as part of the special offer described below. 


A Special $5 Introductory Offer* 

Under this special offer, you are invited to receive the 96-page 
edition featuring the utility stocks at no extra charge and to benefit 
from a one month’s introductory trial of the Value Line Survey at 
one-half the regular pro rata fee. You will receive Ratings and 
Reports on over 250 stocks and analyses of 12 industries, with Value 
Line’s exclusive rankings to guide you to the best stocks to buy or 
hold now, those which will meet your requirements for income, safety 
of principal and capital appreciation. 

Among the electric utility and telephone industry stocks analyzed 
in the current edition are: 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. Florida P'w'r & L't 
Balt. Gas & Elec. Gen’! Public Util. 
Commonwealth Ed. Gen’! Telephone 
Consol. Ecison Long Island L't'g 
Detroit Edison Middle South Util. Phila. Electric Western Union 
Duquesne Light New England Elec. Public Ser. Elec. & Gas West Penn Electric 

You will receive under this offer the next four weekly editions of 
the Value Line Survey. Your introductory subscription will include 
also the special edition on the electric utility stocks, a new Special 
Situation recommendation, a Supervised Account Report, two Fort- 
nightly Commentaries and four Summary-Indexes with latest ranks 
and ratings on more than 850 stocks. 


(Annual Subscription $120) *New subscribers only 
To take advantage of this Special Offer, fill out and mail coupon below. 


S'th'n Calif. Edison 
Southern Co. 
Texas Utilities 
Union Electric 


Niagara Mohawk 
Northern States P'w'r 
Ohio Edison 

Pacific G. & Elec. 


Name 
A dd) 


City Zone ... State 
Send $5 to Dept. FB-128 


THE VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 
VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING, 5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


corrections within the average-wise 
framework. 
This reassurance regarding the mar- 


| ket’s internal health does not neces- 


sarily mean that all that glitters is 


_ gold. On average, the market may 


well have entered a cooling off period, 


| which is all to the good. If anything, 


the fact that steam is being released 


| from the boiler points to a shift in 
| emphasis away from the fringe specu- 


lations to the unexploited values. And, 


_ as was noted last month, there are 


many. 

For example, United Air Lines is a 
most interesting speculation around 
40. For one thing, as is evidenced by 
a first quarter profit in the area of 
40c per share in contrast to an llc 
per share deficit last year, traffic di- 
version due to the earlier introduction 
of jets by competition has not been 
severe. Actually, the volume of jet 
service offered by competing lines is 
not enough to supply the demand— 
and regular service is benefiting from 
the upturn in general business activ- 
ity. Secondly, United’s second half 
will have the benefit of its own jet 
service with the third quarter intro- 
duction of the Douglas DC-8 jets. 
This is the first jet specifically devel- 
oped for passenger service. 

The big unknown is the question of 
whether United can achieve enough 
earnings improvement in the first half 
to cushion the loss of the traffic in the 
second half of 1958 when competing 
airlines were on strike. The answer 
probably will be in the affirmative, 
with the result that full year 1959 
earnings could exceed last year’s $4.05 


| per share, which was after deprecia- 


tion of some $7.80 per share. Assum- 
ing a continued high level of general 
business activity, United’s “big year” 
probably will come in 1960, when it 
will be fully competitive in jet service 
and will be introducing its turbojets. 
It’s interesting to recall that in 1954, 
when major competition had delivery 
of the first DC-7s, United quickly re- 
gained the lost traffic when its planes 
went into service. 

Speaking of the airlines, it is inter- 
esting to note the predictions that 


' outer space might become a multi- 


billion dollar market in the next ten 


| years. But from a speculative view- 


point, why reach into orbit when it’s 
possible to find “romance” on a real- 


| istic basis on the ground? For ex- 


ample, the refractories business which 


| plays a part in the production of 


practically everything we eat or wear 
or use has become a growth industry 
And the reason is simple: New manu- 
facturing technologies, plus our 
Atomic Age, have created a demand 
for special high temperature furnace 
linings. 

Case in point, the steel industry 
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in open hearth furnaces increases 
capacity, provides better quality, and 
results in important operating savings. 
As a result, about 110 of the 900 


open hearth furnaces in the U.S. and | 


Canada have been converted to 
oxygen-lancing. Significantly, Har- 
bison-Walker Refractories Co. has 
supplied the refractories materials 
for more than 90° of such instal- 
lations. 

Harbison-Walker appears to be 
a very interesting, un-appreciated 
growth stock at going levels around 
51. For one thing, this year’s earn- 
ings should reach or exceed the $4 


level as compared with profits of $2.84 | 


per share last year. Secondly, the 


has discovered that the use of oxygen ' 


company has “out-performed” its | 


competition in the past few years. 
Thirdly, there is a growth factor in 
the company’s second and third largest 
markets, non-ferrous metals and ce- 


ramics. As a result, Harbison-Walker’s | 


earnings could reach new peaks in the 
1960s. Lastly, financial position is 


sound, and raw materials resources | 


quite ample. 


Among this column’s “old” favor- | 


ites, American Viscose still seems an 


attractive commitment around 44. The | - 


promise which was indicated when the 
stock was recommended at substan- 


tially lower levels now is being ful- | 


filled. Witness the fact that the com- 


pany could earn between $2 and $2.25 


per share on its own this year com- 
pared with roughly $1.10 on the same 
basis in 1958. 


But American Viscose also has to be 


appraised on the basis of its earnings 
equity in Chemstrand (which pro- 
duces nylon and acrilan) and Ketchi- 
kan Pulp. Chemstrand’s earnings this 
year could be in the area of $2.25-$2.50 


per American Viscose share as com- | 


pared with $1.80 last year. Ketchikan 


Pulp could add another 20c-25c earn- | 


ings per American Viscose share. 
Thus, on a fully consolidated basis, 
American Viscose could earn $4.75-$5 
in 1959. If this guesstimate material- 
izes, the $1 dividend probably will be 
liberalized. 

These days, the public’s interest 
is being concentrated in lower-priced 
stocks. All too often, however, the 
interest manifests itself in issues 
which are heard of once in the aver- 
age speculator’s lifetime. And they 
then become a disturbing memory. 
This is not meant to deprecate the 
speculative possibilities in all lower- 
priced issues as such. Some have 
been extremely profitable commit- 
ments in the past six months, and a 
few may even be the blue chips of 
1965. Rather, at this stage of the spec- 
ulative boom, extraordinary care must 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 54) 
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R. J. REYNOLDS 


TOBACCO 
COMPANY 


winston 


QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


| | 
| A quarterly dividend of SOc per share | 
| has been declared on the Common | 
| Stock, par value $5, of the Company, | 
payable June 5, 1959 to stockholders | 
| of record at the close of business ; 
| W. J. CONRAD, | 
| 
| | 
| | 
J 


Winston-Salem, N. C. Secretary 
April 10, 1959 
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THE TEN MOST ACTIVE STOCKS ON 
THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


How often hove you wondered if it wos safe to jump in and buy when stocks such os POLAROID, 
GENERAL TIRE, STD. PACKAGIFPIG, AMER. MOTORS ore being traded in thousands of shares ot the 
top of the most active list? We believe that we can now answer this vital question 

After years of research we offer “THE TOP TEN,” an analysis of the ten most active stocks of the 
week listed on the N.Y.S.E. This analysis is keyed to timing—volume—price ronge, ond volatility 
To the best of our knowledge this is an important ‘first’ in stock analysis 

The investor who insists on being fully informed will find many answers to the problem of 
establishing positions in many good situations os they come to the fore 


— CAPITAL GAINS — 


To achieve capital gains is a primary objective for investors in all tax brockets. To help attain 
this goal we would like to have you read our book, “TRADING BLUE CHIPS FOR CAPITAL GAINS.” 
We will send you a copy and 3 weeks of our complete advisory service including the new “TOP 
TEN ANALYSIS” for only $1.00 (or $1.25 airmail 


MARKET RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
108 South Los Robles. Pasadena, California 


) PAN AM 


AIRLINE STOCKS .. . 


EASTERN 


> WESTERN soaring to new “Jet Age” profits? 


Rising from an nnual revenue passenger mileage of less than 10 million miles in 1950 the airline 
industry is currently up to 25 million and this will probably be doubled by 1965. Sparkp! te@ged by 
increased popul y of air travel, lower operating costs of new jet aircraft and the recent fare increases 
this industry h ecentiy exhibited one of the most remarkable growth patterns ever seer 

Now, two dynamic stocks may reap marimum profits from thi ipsurge One, a leader in world wide 
travel, has already successfully made the transition to jet aircraft and found erwhelming public 
acceptance. With load factors up and efficiencies holding costs dowr this carrier hould experience 
a bie jump in earnings this year. A second, operating both domestic and foreign routes, has just com- 
pleted the most profitable year in its history and new routes plus fare increases should provide sub- 
stantially higher revenues in 1959 

ACT NOW to receive this industry survey plus a 5 week trial subscription to the regular Investors 


Research service. Simply mail $1 with the coupon below 


Company (Dept. F-69) 
922 Laguna Street 


Please air mail Special Bulletin 
covering Airline Stocks plus 5 


. Be week trial subscription. Enclosed 
Santa Barbara, Calif. is $1 

Name 

Address 


*Serving investors in 49 States and 20 Foreign Nations. 
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Large Profits in 


SOYBEANS 


If you are interested in an attractive profit 
opportunity, one that could result in large 
profits during the next 30 to 90 days, we 
suggest that you look into the current 
soybean situation. 

A price advonce which will give you 
A PROFIT OF AT LEAST $250 to $500 on 
@ $500 investment appears probable. 

For a full explanation of why higher soy- 
bean prices are likely, send today for our 
latest soybean situation appraisal. 


In addition to this situation appraisal you 
will receive a two-week complimentary sub- 
scription to our commodity service—which is 
in its twentieth year and probably read by 
more traders each week than any other 
commodity advisory service. 


THE KELTNER STATISTICAL SERVICE 
1004 Baltimore Ave., Dept. F-6 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Enclosed is $1 for your latest situation appraisal 
on soybeans. | understand this appraisal will be 
airmailed to me by return mail also, that your 
regular market letter for the next two weeks will 
be sent to me when issued 


Name. 
Address 


City & State 


A CONVERSATION 
THAT HELPED ME 
EARN $11,000 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


While lunching at the Athletic Club, I 
overheard two men talking about how 
to get ahead. “I read The Wall Street 
Journal,” said one. “Sq do I!” exclaimed 
the other. They looked like smart busi- 
nessmen, and so I said to myself, “I'm 
going to subscribe.’ 

That happened several vears ago. I 
was earning $100 a week at the time. I 
sent for a subscription to The Wall Street 
Journal. I have been reading that re 
markable newspaper ever since. It has 
certainly helped me get ahead. Last year 
my income increased to $11,000 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
@ wondertul aid to men making $7,500 
to $25,000 a vear. To assure speedy de 
livery to you anywhere in the US., The 
Journal is printed daily in five cities 
New York, Washington, Chicago, Dallas 
and San Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance 
It costs $24 a vear, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4,N.Y. 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by J. DONALD GOODWIN 


Seven Textile Stocks 


Tue outlook for the textile industry 
is improving. The excessive inventories 
of a year or so ago have been reduced, 
largely as a result of six-day work 
schedules being cut to five days, and 
the closing of inefficient plants. Many 
of the mills are starting up modern- 
ization programs that were cancelled 
many months ago. Even “Uncle Sam” 
has begun to look upon the industry 
more leniently; a Senate subcom- 
mittee has even suggested import 
quotas on foreign textiles to this coun- 
try. New orders have picked up and 
prices have improved. 

As a group, the textile stocks have 
recovered from their lows reached 
during the 1957-58 recession, but they 
are, in most cases, still below their 
1955 and 1951 highs. I give herewith, 
data on seven of the important com- 
panies in the field. 

Burlington Industries is the largest 
producer, accounting for about 4% of 
U.S. sales, and has an important stake 
in all major textiles, such as rayon 
and acetate fabrics, hosiery (of which 
it is the largest producer), tricot- 
knit goods, woolens and worsteds, cot- 
ton fabrics for both apparel and 
household uses, plastics, automotive 
fabrics and fiberglas fabrics. Woven 
fabrics produced from various fibers 
and combination of fabrics account for 
71°. of total sales. The company’s 
products are sold to others for the 
preparation of consumer products. 


During the last 
five years, sales in- 
creased some $300 
million, nearly 
100°., while earn- 
ings fluctuated be- 
tween 94c a share 
and $1.83 a share; 
$1.21 a share was earned last year. 
A dividend has been paid each year 
since 1931. The current rate is 15c 
quarterly, which I believe will be in- 
creased this year, perhaps to at least 
the former rate of 20c, as earnings 
could reach $1.75-$2 a share. Finances 
are good, with a working capital of 
$231 million, and a current ratio of 
current assets to current liabilities of 
5.1 to 1. Capitalization consists of 
$147 million in funded debt, four 
classes of preferred stock, and 8,445,- 
581 shares of common. Present price, 
17. 

Cannon Mills is an old-line com- 
pany, having paid a dividend each 
year since 1890. The stock has not 
been an exciting performer, having 
traded in a small range since 1949. 
67-40. The present price is 5842. Dur- 
ing that period earnings held between 
$6.30 and $3.48 a share, and a $3 divi- 
dend, the current rate, was paid. 

The company’s finances are quite 
strong, with cash items of $55.1 mil- 
lion, amounting to more than double 
current liabilities. Capitalization, of 
which about 20°) is controlled by 
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management, is conservative, consist- 
ing of 1,037,190 shares of common, and 
1,007,106 shares of Class “B” common. 
The company is one of the best known 
in the field, and as readers know, is 
the world’s largest producer of towels 
and a leading producer of sheets and 
pillow cases, bed spreads and dra- 
peries. It would seem to me that the 
population growth that lies ahead 
could have an important effect on 
the company’s earnings and that Can- 
non could, in due time, increase its 
dividend. It ought to be a good one 
tor conservative investors. 

Dan River Mills is a speculation, 
but it might be a good one. The com- 
pany manufactures and merchandises 
cotton and synthetic fabrics and yarns. 
The main products are women’s dress 
goods, shirting (both for sports and 
dress), sheets and pillow cases, sports 
wear and staple colored fabrics, in- 
cluding chambrays, drills, twills, gab- 
ardines and poplins; decorative fabrics 
for drapery and upholstery use, piece 
goods, yarns. During the past year, 
management improved the wash and 
wear treatment for fabrics and de- 
veloped better techniques for its 
“Wrinkle-Shed with Dri-Don” finish. 
In addition, non-iron sheets and non- 
woven fabrics were introduced. 

Saies for the year recently ended 
totaled $164.3 million vs. $166.8 million 
a year ago. Earnings, however, as a 
result of a non-recurring item, in- 
creased slightly to $1.24 a share from 
$1.22 the year before. The company 
recently stated that both sales and 
earnings should improve this year. 
Range since 1955, 17-8. Current price, 
14, where the yield is 5.4% on the 
present 80c annual dividend. 

Lowenstein has suffered a serious 
decline in earnings during recent 
years. Indeed, the 1958 figure hit a 
14-year low—57c a share. However, 
it appeared, according to a company 
statement, that fourth quarter 1958 
earnings rose sharply, so that much 
improvement would seem to be the 
prospect for 1959. The company’s 
president recently remarked: “Mis- 
takes that may have been made are 
now behind us,” that “our unfilled 
order position today is larger than 
it was a year ago and it reflects sub- 
stantial business that we have taken 
recently,” and that we are “optimistic 
for 1959." Since the fall of 1955, the 
stock declined from a high of 31 to a 
low of 11, reached in December 1957, 
and since that time, gradually re- 
covered to 18, around which it is now 
selling, and where it would appear at- 
tractive for further recovery. The 
company processes raw cotton into 
grey goods; converts and bleaches 
prints or dyes cotton grey goods and | 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE %5) 
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Originally published on February 24, 1947, this ad- 


vertisement is being repeated now because of the 


current flood of tips and rumors about the market. 


DANGER! “Inside tip" ahead 


Today. tomorrow somewhere along the line — you're 
bound to run into one ~~ an inside tip straight from a 
friend of a friend who is “in the know!” 

When you do, watch out. Most of these tips are worse 


than worthless. 

Would you take gossip or hearsay in place of good 
medical or legal opinion? 

Why not get the facts about the companies you're 
interested in’ then make up your own mind? Why not 
ask us for those facts? 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Ine. 
Members New York Stock Exchange and all other Principal Exchanges 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Offices in 112 Cities 


$22,000,000 
Philco Corporation 


Convertible Subordinated Debentures 
Dated April 15, 1959 Due April 15, 1984 


Convertible into Common Stock of the Company at $33'/, a share on or before April 15, 1969 
and thereafter at $40 a share, subject to adjustment in certain events. 


Price 100% 


(plus accrued interest) 


This announcement constitutes neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to byy these 
ecursties, The offer is made only by the Prospectus, copies of which may be obtained from 
the undersigned only im such States as the undersigned may legally offer these 
securities in compliance with the securities laws of such States 


Smith, Barney & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Drexel & Co. Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lehman Brothers 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
White, Weld & Co. 


April 16, 1959 
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BEFORE YOU 
BUY - SELL - HOLD 


KNOW A STOCK’'S RECORD 
‘FINANCIAL WORLD's 


1945-58 1 4-YEAR 
STOCK 
RECORD 


For Comparing Stock Values 


EACH YEAR’S 
* Stock Splits * Price Range 


* Dividends * Earnings” 
*1958 Earnings Available up to Publication 


See how each stock fared in poor years 
as well as good years before you make an 
investment decision in this market. 


You can't determine a stock's current value 
unless you have its earnings and dividend 
record of previous years; and you can't 
compare current prices with former prices 
unless you have a record of the hundreds 
of stock splits over the last 14 years. 


Here you have the record of over 1,000 
Active Stocks listed on the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange. This book can be indispensable 
to your investment success in the months 
ahead. 


BUY IT FOR $1.50 
. . « OR GET IT FREE 
Enter your Special 6-taonths Trial Sub- 
scription to FINANCIAL WORLD Com- 
prehensive Investment Service at $12 and 


receive your 14-Year Stock Record Book 
(Price $1.50) FREE, 


get: 26 weekly issues of 
FINANCIAL WORLD; 6 monthly copies 
of “Independent Appraisals” rating listed 


You’ will 


stocks; PLUS the fortheoming $5 Stock 
Factograph Manual and the 14-Year Stock 
Record Book. 


Additional Savings—all the above for a 
full year at $20. 


Take your choice but send your pay- 
ment (tax deductible) with your name 
and address to Dept. FB-51 today. 
The supply of this book is limited. 


56 YEARS OF SERVICE TO INVESTORS 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


Dept. FB-51, 17 Battery Place, 
New York 4, N. Y. 


BEAR MARKET? 


ii the market falls, many common 
e stock warrants go down to very low 
a prices and afford the greatest: potential 
’ appreciation on a rebound. Example: In 
one market cycle a $500 investment in 
é Tri-Continental warrants appreciated to 
@ $85,000. You should read THE SPECU. 
« LATIVE MERITS OF COMMON STOCK 
7 WARRANTS, by Sidney Fried, for the 
é full story of warrants, accompanied by 
a list of 110 common stock warrants you 
should know about. For your copy. send 
$2 to R.H.M. Associates, Dept. F-135, 220 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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MARKET COMMENT 


Contented Cows 


| AT THE moment, investors in common 
| stocks are like contented cows. 


They 
have fed on lush profits. Now they 
lie in the pleasant shade of prosper- 
ity chewing their cuds of success. 
Even the flies are kind, requiring only 
infrequent switches of their lazy 
tails. 

Translating into financial prose, 1) 
common stocks are exceedingly pop- 
ular because they have been such 
successful investments for such a long 
time for so many people; 2) business 
is excellent as indicated by the high- 
est FRB index of production in his- 
tory, which is a point or two above 
the pre-recession peaks; 3) corpora- 
tion profits this year will be larger 
than any heretofore experienced: 4) 
many dividend increases and _ splits 
are being announced or are in pros- 
pect; and 5) such “conventional” fears 
as this generation knows have been 
lived with so long that few people 
even bother to worry about them 
any more. 

A situation like this makes fresh 
purchases of equities more attractive 
to the amateur than to the profes- 
sional. The wisdom of the ages, so 
far as stocks are concerned, has been 
to sell prosperity and buy adversity. 

But when the professional does not 
sell prosperity, partly because he does 
not want to pay a capital gains tax, 
and perhaps even more because he 
is as intoxicated with success as is 
the amateur; and when the amateur 
keeps on buying, and with missionary 
zeal leads other amateurs to buy: 
well, stocks just keep going up. 

Some current price-earnings ratios 
are startling. Based on 1958 results, 
here are a few of the recent ones 
(price times earnings): Eastman Ko- 


dak, 30; Smith, Kline & French, 31: 


General Electric, 33; National Cash 
Register, 34; Aluminium 36: 
Minneapolis-Honeywell, 40; Owens- 
Corning, 41; Dow Chemical, 42: Litton 
Industries, 45; Texas Instruments, 50: 
Minnesota Mining, 50: International 
Business Machines, 58: Polaroid. 62: 
and Fairchild Camera, 75. 

There are numerous. enthusiasts 
who defend the price of each one of 
these stocks on the basis of future 
possibilities. They tell you, for in- 
stance, that stocks like Dow Chemical 
and Smith, Kline & French should 
sell at 20 times earnings plus 20 times 
research expenditures; that National 
Cash Register and IBM are only par- 
discounting the inevitable 
growth of “paper work” and automa- 


by L. O. HOOPER 


tion; that East- 

man Kodak is the 

No. One “leisure 

time” company: 

that Polaroid can 

easily earn more 

than enough to 

justify the cur- 

rent price as soon as it gets that 
instant color picture—and so _ on 
Perhaps, in some cases, they are right. 
One thing is sure: the stock market 
is not debating it with them. 

There are some things about this 
situation, after all, that are impor- 
tantly “different”: 1) People who 
work for wages and salaries, during 
the past 20 or 30 years, have begun 
to see their living standards rise pari 
passu with higher productivity of the 
economy (Ricardo’s “iron law of 
wages” no longer is in force). 2) So- 
cial Security payments and many 
other things, as we all observed 12 to 
18 months ago, tend to prevent eco- 
nomic deterioration from accelerating 
as it formerly did. 3) Much has been 
learned about limiting the ups and 
downs in the economy by turning the 
credit spigot off and on. 4) This is a 
period of unusvally rapid technologi- 
cal progress, and therefore of fast 
obsolescence. 5) Population increases 
are still rapid all over the world, in- 
creasing demands for everything at 
a time when every person in the 
world wants more than he has eve: 
had before. 

The rise in stocks has been based 
on all this. There’s nothing 
about it. The contented cows 
chewing cuds gathered from 
abundantly fertilized with 
ideas. 

Success with Outboard Marine 
Glasspar, Eastman Kodak, Polaroid. 
Black & Decker and a few others 
stresses the importance of the “leisure 
time” market. Travel is a part of it 
American Express (72'4) means 
“travel” to millions this summe: 
travelers checks, travel service, 
leasing abroad, credit cards. Earnings 
have been held back by expansion ex- 
penses of late, but a guess of $4 a 
share for 1959 would seem conserva- 
tive. The stock pays $2. The com- 
pany makes money two ways on 
travelers checks: a) it gets paid well 
for the checks themselves by the 
person who buys them, and b) it is 
able to invest the money (or a good 
part of it) in high grade U.S. Treas- 
ury securities while waiting for the 
checks to be cashed. Higher yields 
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on short-term Treasury paper obvi- 
ously are bullish. 

Recently there has been too wide a 
spread between the price of Reynolds 
Metals and U.S. Foil B. For all prac- 
tical purposes, the only asset of U.S. 
Foil is Reynolds Metals common 
stock; and there are about 88 shares 
of Reynolds Metals stock back of each 
100 shares of U.S. Foil. At recent 
prices, 90 for Reynolds and 56 for 
Foil, the investor buys 88 shares of 
Reynolds Metals directly for $7,920 
but he can buy 88 shares indirectly 
by buying 100 shares of U.S. Foil for 
only $5,600. To put it another way, 
you can buy Reynolds Metals at 665 
if you buy it indirectly through USS. 
Foil, and you pay 90 for it if you buy 
it directly. 

One might hesitate to pay 28 times 
earnings ($3.25 a share last year) by 
buying Reynolds Metals at 90; but at 
665s, it sells at only 20 to 21 times 
earnings. U.S. Foil would appear to 
be the cheapest way to buy into the 
aluminum business. The “spread” 
between Reynolds and Foil no doubt 
will persist, but it should narrow. In 
any event, the buyer gets more for his 
money when he buys USS. Foil B 
than when he buys Reynolds Metals. 

A.G. Spalding (21) should be a 
better “leisure time” stock than it 
has been thus far, and management 
improvements eventually should help 
this company to grow as fast as it 
should. Spaldi,g supplies all the 
equipment for Big League Baseball, 
and is the outstanding factor in the 
production of golf equipment. Earn- 
ings for the past six years have 
ranged between a high of $1.47 and 
a low of 79c a share. Dunhill Inter- 
national lately has been acquiring 
stock, and is understood to own 15% 
or more of the issue. Pyramid Rub- 
ber owns an additional 23°. This 
stock may require patience, but it 
would appear to have a_ potential. 
Dividends recently have been paid at 
the rate of 3°, semi-annually in 
stock. 

Norfolk & Western (98) is more 
likely to earn $9.50 a share this year 
than the $11 mentioned in the April 
15 column. This still is one of the 
cheapest top quality stocks. It should 
earn $11 in 1960 . Glasspar’s (38) 
sales for the first half year should 
approximate sales for all of the 1958 
fiscal period. . . . It may take time for 
du Pont (23614) to “come through,” 
but it is one of the cheapest blue chips, 
and is behind the market. . . . Interest 
rates look higher over the near term. 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. 


Mansfield Mills made me 
“part of a millionaire” 


HOW | RETIRED 
12 YEARS SOONER 
THAN PLANNED 


Pipe dreams can come true! Over the 
years, Helen and I had treasured a special 
dream. Some day I'd retire — we'd get a 
small place away from the mad scramble, 
where friends could drop in without notice. 
Maybe stay a day or two. Climate warm 
enough to pamper her favorite roses and for 
me to soak in some sunshine while reading 
the books I'd always wanted to. 

But it takes more than wishful thinking 
to make dreams come true. As the years 
raced by, our dream seemed destined for 
the scrap heap. We could never save enough 
to make it a reality. True, I'd be eligible 
for social security, but that wouldn't cover 
everything. I'd be sixty-five by then. The 
torturous freeway I drove every day seemed 
to typify my life. It stretched to infinity 
with no end in sight, and with no possibility 
of my pulling ahead of the thousands of 
others in the frenzied race. 

Then, at lunch one day, I bumped into 
Jack Olson, an old friend of my father's. 
“You look great,” I told him, shaking the 
strong, tanned hand he offered. “What're 
you doing these days?” 

His unlined face broke into a grin. “Play- 
ing golf mostly,” he said, “taking life easy.” 

All during the years I was growing up, 
he'd worked on a salary—steady, but not 
large. I knew he wasn't sixty yet. 

How had he done it? 

Over lunch he said he'd placed the money 
he could invest under the direction of an 
investment advisor, added to it over the 
years, and it had multiplied. “And inflation 
didn't hurt me a bit, either. My stocks have 
gone up in value,” he concluded. 

My coffee cu)» stopped in mid air. 
“Thought you had tau be a millionaire to 
have a professional investment manager 
handle your money. 

He shook his head. “The man I use man- 
ages funds for wealthy people, of course. 
but he specializes in helping people of nom- 
inal means. With a unique group manage- 
ment plan he sort of makes you a part of a 
millionaire, along with several other inves- 
tors. It's a new idea that is different from 
the common pot of the usual ‘fund.” You 
get all the advantages of big money, yet you 
have your own separate securities account 
in your own name 

A few evenings later I called Jack and 
got the name of the investment man with 
the unique plan. I've been with Mansfield 
Mills through thick and thin ever since 

That was several vears ago. Last year I 
retired. Before sixty. Before social security 
With an income. and with a larger backlog 
of capital than I'd dared hope for. Helen 
and I moved into our home —the one we'd 
always dreamed of. Friends drop by all the 
time. And the roses — they're a sight to see! 


Investment Advisor since 1938. 


| 

| 

; Supervised investment makes sense. Please send me your free booklet. 
| I understand that this places me under no obligation whatsoever 

| CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 

| My securities fund. including stocks and cash, amounts to about $_ 

| 
| 
| 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


For vour free copy of “Retirement Security Program,” write 


MANSFIELD MILLS Securities Management 


R008-6 Jenner Street, La Jolla, California 


AN INVITATION TO YOU 
from Mansfield Mills 


CAN YOU QUALIFY? If you are a man or 
woman with eight or ten thousands dollars 
—or upwards—that you seriously want to 
work harder, then this message is for you. 
TODAY'S CONDITIONS ARE NOT EASY. 
You want to employ your funds with rea- 
sonable safety, realize good income, and 
still increase their total worth substantially. 
Today's conditions and today's brutally 
high taxes make this a monumental task. 
PERHAPS YOU WILL FIND THE ANSWER 
IN OUR PLAN. It's not a perfect answer, 
perhaps. Yet our Group Management Plan 
has never failed us. More importantly, we 
have never failed to increase the holdings 
of subscribers who have stayed with it — 
through war and peace, booms and reces- 
sions. It is helping make dreams come true 
for many gc people who were previously 
dissatisfied with the mediocrity of their in- 
vestment progress. 
WHAT IS GROUP MANAGEMENT? We make 
the same management decisions in direc- 
ting your account that we make for several 
others which have specified similar invest- 
ment objectives. But, yours remains a sepa- 
rate indwidual account at your broker's. 
WHAT DOES IT COST? For accounts below 
$50,000, 14 of 1°% per quarter. Above 650,000, 
1, of 1% quarterly. Thus the management 
fee for a $10,000 account is $50 for each 3- 
month period; $100 quarterly for a $20,000 
account, etc. Minimum fee, $50. No con- 
tract required. You may cancel at any time. 
In referring to management fees, one man 
summarized it: “All your plan has to do 
for me is 2°) a year better than I could do 
myself. The peace of mind is a bonus.” 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
If you would like to consider this plan, 
write for our free 48-page booklet “Retire- 
ment Security Program.” It provides com- 
plete facts so you may decide by your own 
judgment whether or not you also can use 
this plan to help you become financially 
more comfortable. There is no obligation 
other than a serious interest on your part. 
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STOCKS 
LIKELY 
TRIPLE? 


Our Editors have newly analyzed an 
extraordinary list of 66 growth stocks — 
each picked by one or more professional 
analysts as likely to triple in the next 
3 years. After intensive study, we now 
recommend 7 of these 66 stocks. All 7 
are featured in our new Special Report 
It is titled: ‘7 New Growth Stocks 
Most Likely to Triple in the Nex« 3 
Years’. These 7 stocks remind us of 
outstanding profit-makers like Thiokol 
Chemical (834 to 704 in rocket fuels) 
And stocks like Ventures, Ltd. (4 to 
42% in mining and oil) Two of these 7 
stocks are special ‘atomic’ stocks. One 
is in guided missiles. One is in electronic 
controls. Another is in ‘stereo’ sound. 
A copy of our new Report on these 
*7 Stocks Likely to Triple’ is yours os « 
bonus now when you send just $1 (new 
readers only) to try our weekly advisory 
service Growth Stock Letter’ for 
the next two weeks. Mail this ad with 
your name and address and $1 today 
to Dept. F-29 


DANFORTH-EPPLY 
CORPORATION 
— Investment Advisors — 
' WELLESLEY HILLS 8], MASS. 


Did You Know 


Is One of the 72 
Vantage Stocks? 


What is a Vantage Stock? This is a stock which 
is qualified for inclusion in the extraordinary 
Vantage Stock Plan to build both income and 
capital far faster than the shrinking dollar 

Developed by R. H. Weber, noted investment 
counsellor, in collaboration with Thomas B. Meck, 
ast president of the National Association of 
avestors’ Brokers, this plan and the ~2 Vantage 
Stocks are revealed in the new book, Beat the 
Rising Cost of Living with VANTAGE STOCKS 

1B is a Vantage Stock —and since in 
cluded in the first Vantage Stock Portfolio in 
1940, 100 shares of this stock have increased from 
$15,000 to $879,045 by the end of 1958. Now 
discover all ~2 Vantage Stocks in the unique new 
book. Here you see the amazing growth record 
and characteristics of each Vantage Stock: where 
to find these ‘super growth’ stocks, ~ tests for 
recognizing Vantage Stocks and how to select 
those best for you. The authors even include 
specimen portfolios 

hy let inflation destroy your capital and 
security? Income from -Vantage Stocks has grown 
47007 faster while market value has appreciated 
11300 faster than the cost of living. Send only 
$4.95 for your copy of VANTAGE STOCKS 
use it 10 days and then either keep it or return 
it for full refund. Send today to Business Reports, 
Inc., Dept. F-6, Larchmont, N. Y. 


Miniature, All-Purpose 


CALCULATOR 


A fine precision instrument that 

will do all the calculations of 

larger, expensive desk models. 

Weighs only 8 oz. Fits the Hand. 

Fast, accurate, sturdy .. . com- 

pletely portable. Ideal for all 
on-the-spot calculating. Used by 

U. S. Government and thousands 

of engineers, scientists, business- 

men. Fully guaranteed. Write for The 
FREE literature and prices — and 

name of nearest dealer. CURTA 


THE CURTA COMPANY Dept.F-s9 
2735 West North Shore Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 


The Gambler Beats the Pro 


| ANY reader of this column presuma- 
bly is interested in the stock market. 
Whether his interest is active or 
merely academic, he knows that the 
stock market has been boiling for the 
past several months. Trading has 
been so hectic and volume so large 
that clearing facilities on the Ameri- 
can Stock Exchange have broken 
down, and brokers have had a tough 
time reconciling their purchases and 
sales. This kind of market is an un- 

| familiar experience for all but those 

| with a 30-year memory. 

This memory is very much alive 
with everyone who lived through the 
hoom of the Twenties and its long 
and ugly aftermath, and while the 
younger generation may call us 
“chicken,” we think we know where- 
of we speak. With the stock market 
once again showing the familiar 
symptoms of a wild boom, it is no 
wonder that all of us “old fogies” 
come running with a wet blanket to 
put out the fire. Everyone has been 
getting into the act—the Federal Re- 
serve, the SEC, the New York Stock 
Exchange, the leading statistical serv- 
ices and financiai publications; yes, 
even the brokers published advertise- 
ments warning the public that gam- 
bling is sinful, and that the sinners 
will be paying for their sins, sooner or 
later. 

To many people, particularly the 
neophyte, making money in the stock 
market must seem as easy as shoot- 
ing fish in a barrel. All one has to do 
is listen to tips—they are plentiful 
everywhere, in the office, on the 
beach, the golf course, or in a crowded 
boardroom—and then go ahead and 
buy: or watch the tape for any stock 
that is becoming conspicuously strong 
and active—and buy: or try to get in 
on any new stock offering, close your 
eyes—and buy. It really has been, 
and maybe still is, that easy: easier 
than playing Black Jack in Las Vegas 
with marked cards. 

Considering that the first quarter of 
1959 brought with it the liveliest spec- 
ulative market in a generation, it is 
interesting to see how the professional 
investors have made out. The record 
shows that their results are so 
thetic by comparison with 
profits attained by the 
worst-informed gambler 
there simply is no 
gambler beat the 
margin. 

The largest 
chusetts 


pa- 
the big 
uninhibited, 
that, well, 
argument: the 
pro by a wide 


mutual fund. Massa- 
Investors Trust, whose ex- 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 


cellent record over 
the years com- 
mands the respect 
of everyone in the 
investment busi- 
ness, reports no 

appreciation at all ft 

in the asset value 

of its shares between the end of 1958 
and March 31, 1959. The newly 
formed Lazard Fund, managed by a 
team which comprises some of the 
brainiest pros in Wall Street, gained 
a modest 234° during the period. 
Tri-Continental, biggest of the closed- 
end investment companies, whose 
above average performance has been 
conspicuous over the years, showed 
an appreciation of less than 1%. In- 
terestingly enough, most of the big 
funds didn’t even match the 3.08% rise 
in the DJ industrials. 

And what is the moral of the story? 
If you are one of the gamblers who 
“cleaned up” in recent months, be 
sensible and realize that you were 
lucky but not necessarily smart. And 
if you are one of the sound, solid and 
“diversified” investors who didn’t get 
rich in the first quarter of 1959, don't 
fret. You had it all your way for ten 
solid years, doubling, tripling and 
quadrupling your investment in the 
best-rated blue chips. Even the utility 
stocks which you bought for “in- 
come,” not for “appreciation,” multi- 
plied in price. The gamblers had to 
wait a long time for their day: let 
them enjoy it, but don’t join them. 
Time will be with the investor. 

No other company has such a tre- 
mendous number of faithful stock- 
holders as American Telephone & 
Telegraph. Some 12,000 stockholders 
showed up in a Bronx armory last 
month to eat a box luncheon, ratify 
the proposed 3-for-1 split, and hear the 
president's speech—pleasures which 
could have been obtained at less effort 
and inconvenience. This display of 
“corporate democracy” was in cele- 
bration of the 3-for-1 stock split and 
a 10°, hike in the dividend rate, and 
since the 1,619,000 holders of 70.5 
million old, or 210 million new, shares 
have not had a dividend increase in 
37 years, the stockholders’ enthusiasm 
is understandable. 

It is considered almost sacrilegious 
to compare American Telephone with 
any “lesser” company. I agree that 
this mammoth company’s record of 
stability is exemplary, and now that 
the ice is broken the dividend policy 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 54) 
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PREPARE for PROFITS in Canadian Mining Stocks 


Buying Canadian mining stocks can be tremendously profitable—if you know what you are buying 


and when to buy 


tremendously risky if you do not. To help you profit from today’s Canadian mining 


industry expansion—and to avoid losses—the editors of the Mining & Metal Stock Letter have prepared a new 
Report, “FORTUNES IN THE NORTH.” This Report pulls no punches, Of the 254 most exciting low-priced 


Canadian mining stocks, we believe: 


e@ 6 Issues have GREAT PROFIT-MAKING POTENTIALS 
e 89 are RISK SPECULATIONS — Proceed with caution 
e 159 are BLIND GAMBLES — to be strictly avoided. 


Canada contains the greatest untapped mineral resources in North America. When they are developed and exploited, 
the Dominion promises to show the fastest growth in wealth per capita on earth. This growth is going ahead fast, because: 


1. Decline of U. S. mineral reserves requires a politically safe new 
source, 

2. The development of new prospecting tools like the magne- 
tormeter and electro-magnetometer has helped to cut down 
exploration time from years to weeks 
Over $12,000,000,000 of American money has poured into 
Canada to hike industrial production and develop resources of 
lithium, gold, uranium, copper, nickel, zinc and other minerals 
Opening of the $471 million St. Lawrence Seaway this month 
will permit the passage of giant ore carriers, which will broad- 
en the market for Canada’s vast storehouse of mineral wealth 


5. Scientists, by 


their discovery of the 
esses, have created new demands for 


which Canada is richly blessed 


Canada's mining 


from lic to $7.25 


50% to 350 in 


With a possible big, new boom ahead in the Canadian mining 
market, now is the time to get our up-to-the-minute 
of these “254 fastest-moving 


stocks offer tremendous 
bilities. For example, one little-known 
on an ore strike in 
Northwestern Quebec. A long list of other issues soared’ from 


a few days 


fission and fusion proc- 
“miracle” metals with 


profit-making possi- 
mining issue rocketed 
the. Mattagami area 


re-appraisal 
mining stocks in the world.” 


Get Our Rigorous Ratings 


Buffalo Red Lake Mines 
Bunker Hill Extension Daering Exp! 
American Nepheline Campbell Chibougamau D' Aragon Mines 
Anacon Lead Mines Canadian Astoria Minerals De Coursey- Brewis Min 
Anglo-Rouyn Mines Canadian Dyno Deer Horn 

Apex Consol. Resources Can-Met Explorations D Eldona Gold 

Arcadia Nickel Cassiar Asbe Detnite Mines 

Arjon Gold Mines Central Patrice 

Atlas Yellowknife Mines Central Porcupine Mines 
Atlin-RuMin Mines Cheskirk Mines 

Aubelle Mines Chesterville Mines 
Aumacho River Mines Chibeugamau Jaculet 
Aumaque Gold Mines Chib-Kayrand Cop. Mines East Malartic Mines 
Avillabona Mines Chimo Gold Mines Elder Mines 

Bankero Mines Chromium Mining & smelt. Eldrich Mines 

Bankfield Consol. Mines Ceehenour Willans Faraday Uranium Mines 
Barnat Mines Coldstream Copper Mines Farwest Tungsten Copper 
Barvue Mines Celomac Yellowkn. Mines Fatima Minin 

Barymin Exp Coniagas Min Francoeur Gold Mines 
Base Metals Mining Corp Consol. Bellekeno Mines Frobisher 

Baska Uranium Mines Conse! Beta Gamma Genex Mines 
Beattie-Duquesne Mines Consol. Central Cadillac Glenn Uranium Mines 
Beaver Lodge Uranium Consol. Discovery Giant Mascot 

Belcher Mining Corp Consol. Gillies Lake Giant Yellowknife 
Belleterre Quebec Consol. Golden Arrow Goldale Mines 
Bethlehem Copper Consol. Howey Gold Min Gold Eagle Gold Mines 
Beveon Mines Consol Marbenor Mines Golden Manitou Mines 
Bibis Yukon Mines Conse!. Morrison Explor Grandroy Mines 

Bicroft Uranium Mines Consol. Mosher Mines Granduc Mines 

Bideop Mines Consol. Negus Mines Greyhawk Uranium Mines 
Black Bay Uranium Mines Consol. Nicholson Mines Guich Mines 

Bonville Gold Mines Consol. Northland Mines Gulf Lead Mines 
Bordulac Mines Conse! Persheourt Gwillim Lake Gold Mines 
Bouzan Mines Consol. Red Popular Min Hard Rock Gold Mines 
Boymar Gold Mines Consol. Sannorm Mines Harrison Minerals 
Bralorne Mines Consol. Sudbury Basin Hasaga Gold 

Broulan Reet Mines Conwest Exploration Co Heath Gold Mines 
Brunhurst Mines Coppercerp Hugh-Pam Pore Mines 
Brunsman Mines Copper-Man Mines Indian Lake Mines 
Brunswick Min & Smelt Copper Rand Chib Inspiration Min & Dew 
Buffadison Gold Mines Croinor Pershing Mines International Ranwick 
Buffalo Ankerite Crowpat Minerals trish Copper Mines 


Akaitcho Yellowknife 


Cuseo Mines 
Amalgamated Larder 


East Amphi 
Eastern Metals Corp 


on these 254 Mining Stocks 


fren Bay 
Jack Waite Mining 
Jaye Exploration 
Jellicoe Mines 
Joburke Gold Mines 
Joliet-Quebec Mines 
Jonsmith Mines 
Jowsey, R 
Kenville Gold Mines 
Kilembe Copper Cobalt 
Kirkland Minerals 
Kirkland Townsite 
Lake Cinch Mines 
Lake Dufault Mines 

ake Expanse 
Lake Lingman Gold Min 
Lake-Osu 
Lencourt Gold Mines 
Lexindin Gold Mines 
Little Long Lae Gold 
Lorade Uranium Mines 
Louvicourt Goldfields 
Lyndhurst Mining Co 
Lynk Vellowkn Mines 
Macassa Mines 
MacDonald Mines 
Macfie Explorations 
Madsen Red Lake 
Magnet Consol. Mines 
Maralgo Mines 
Maritimes Mining Corp 
Martin-MeNeely Mines 
Maybrun Mines 
MeMarmac Red Lake 
MeWatters Gold Mines 
Merrill Island Mining 
Meta Uranium Mines 
Milliken Lake Uranium 
Mount Wright 
Multi-Minerals 
Nama Creek Mines 
National Explorations 


Nello Mining Co 

Nesbitt Labine Uranium 
Alger Mines 
Athena ™ 


Bidlamag Gold Min 


Calumet 

Dethi 

Harricana 

Jason Mines 

Kelore Mines 
Newlund Mines 
New Manitoba Gold Mines 
New Mylamaque Explor 
Newnorth Gold 
New Rouyn Merger 
New Senator -Rouyn 
New Taku Mines 
Nickel Min. & Smet 
Nickel Rim Mines 
Nipissing Mines Co 
Niste Mines 
Norgold Mines 
No Golderest Mines 
North Rankin Nickel Min 
Northspan Uran 
Norvalie Mines 
Nudulama Mines 
Obaska Lake Mines 
O'Brien Gold Mines 
O Leary Malartic Mines 


Orenada Mining Co 
Ormsby Mines 

Osisko Lake Mines 
Pamour Porcupine Mines 
Paramaque Mines 
Parbee Mines 


Pardee Amalgamated Mines 


Pater Uranium Mines 

Paymaster Consol Mines 
Pitch.Ore Uranium Mines 
Powell Rouyn Gold Mines 


Prospectors Airways Ceo 


Quebec Chiboug Goldfields 


Quebee Copper Corp 
Quebec Labrador Devel 
Quebec Lithium 

uebee Manitou Mines 
Quebec Metallurgical 
Radiore Uranium Mines 
Rainville Mines 
Rayrock Mines 

Reef Expl 


Rexspar Uranium 4 Metals 


Rix-Athabasea Uranium 
Rie Rupununi Mines 
Rockwin Mines 


Rowan Consolidated Mines 


San Antenio Gold 
Sherritt Gorden Mines 
Sigma Mines 
Silver-Miller Mines 
Stadacona Mines (1944) 
Steeloy Mining Corp 
Sudbury Contact Mines 
Steep Rock tron 
Surt-tntet Conse! Mines 
Sylvanite Gold Mines 
Teck-Hughes Gold Mines 
Temagami Mining Co 
Tiara Mines 

Transeont. Resources 
Trinity Chibougamau 
Ultra. Shawkee 

United New Fortune 
Upper Canada Mines 
Vandoo Cons 

Viola Mac Mines 
Willrey Mines 

Windfall oO 4&4 ™ 

Yale Lead & Zine Mines 
Yellorex Mines 
Yellowknife Bear Mines 
Yukeno Mines 

Zenmac Metals Mines 


BIG PROFITS CAN BE YOURS IN A FEW SELECTED STOCKS 


Of the entire 254 Canadian mining stocks which we have care- 

fully appraised we have selected 6 as “Better Grade Buys” 
all recommended at specific “Buy-Points’’—tor strong gains 
substantial safety of capital 

Or of these 6 stocks is a powerfully situated gold issue. Pro- 

duction set a record in 1958 and should soar even higher this 

year. Profits are in an uptrend. A big exploration program is 

enjoving great success 

Another of these low-priced issues has one of the richest ore 

bodies in North America. Earnings are on the rebound ndi- 

cating sharply higher prices ahead for this stock in 1959 


A third stock shows a bullish technical picture. Historically 


issue has been 


well over two times its current price 


Drilling news could spark an upward price surge 


In fact, we believe that every single one of the 6 issues 
rated ‘Better Grade Buys” offers you LARGE STOCK PROFITS. 


MINING & METAL STOCK LETTER 


Published by SPEAR & STAFF, Inc. 


Get This 3-Part MAJOR REPORT 


with your 5-week Trial Subscription to the 


MINING & METAL STOCK LETTER—for only $5.00 


Right now, some of these potsed-for-profit stocks are around 
bargain-buy”™ levels. Don't miss out. Send for this comprehensive 
study “FORTUNES IN THE NORTH" today FREE with your 
5-week trial subscription to the Mining & Metal Stock Letter 
The Mining & Metal Stock Letter specializes exclusively in the 
field of profits from mining and metal stocks. There are 65 
different base, precious, atomic, and newer metals and non 
metals. The Mining & Metal Stock Letter covers all of the 
stocks of these elerments which are listed on the leading United 
States and Canadian exchanges .. . with special emphasis on 
new discoveries, new alloys, new uses and new processes. 
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| MINING & METAL STOCK LETTER 
Published by Spear & Staff, inc., Babson Park, Mass. 


| Yes, send me at once your new 3-Part Report, “Forrunes «x THe 
and your Mining & Metal Stock Letter for the next 
5 weeks for just $5 


$5 enclosed 


| Nortn 


ZONE 
(NEW READERS ONLY) 


@ Babson Park, Mass. 


Piease bill me 
Check here if you prefer a 3 months’ trial at special 
rate of $12. Regular rate $18. 
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this 
a fast mover. This reserve-rich copper sold 
in the bull market of 1956 
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free 


booklet-prospectus 


Petroleum Shares 


of GROUP SECURITIES, INC. 


A mutual fund founded in 1933, which 
offers an investment in the growth pos- 
sibilities of selected common stocks of the 
oil and gas industry. 


Name 


Add, 


DISTRIBUTORS GROUP, INC. 
63 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


T. ROWE PRICE 
GROWTH STOCK FUND, INC. 


OBJECTIVE: Possible long term 


growth of principal and income. 


OFFERING PRICE: Net asset value 
per share. There is no sales 
load or commission. 


Prospectus on request 
Dept. B 
10 Light Street . Baltimore 2, -Md. 


A mutual investment fund, con- 
centrating on the securities of 
companies in industries such as: 


OIL 
NATURAL GAS 
ATOMIC ENERGY 
ELECTRONICS 


and other activities related to the 
energy fields. The principal ob- 
jective of the Fund is possible 
long-term capita! appreciation. 


There is no commission or sales 
loading charge of any kind pay- 
able to anyone. Shares are offered 
at net asset value redeemable at 
99°. of net asset value 


SEND FOR FREE 
PROSPECTUS 


Write to Dept. F 
Distributor 


RALPH E. SAMUEL & CO. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
115 Broadway, WN. Y. 6 
CO 17-8600 


THE FUNDS 


A MATTER OF PROXIES 


| Berore the end of May, every mutual 


fund will have mailed to the Wharton 
School of Finance in Philadelphia a 


| voluminous sheaf of answers to a 34- 


' and Exchange 


| 


| before valor. 


page questionnaire that the school 
sent them on behalf of the Securities 
Commission. Ques- 

tionnaires are a 
dime a dozen 
these days, but 
this one has made 
many mutual 
funders nervous. 
They are afraid it 
could be used as 
an excuse for 
some anti-mutual 
fund witch-hunt- 
ing. 

Most of the questions seek informa- 
tion that has already been made public 
in funds’ reports and prospectuses. 
But several of the questions have 
teeth. One asks, in effect, what fund- 
men do with their proxies. This is 
a question most mutual funders wish 
would never come up. 

With good reason. A large majority 
of mutual fund managers are horri- 
fied by any suggestion that they 
should exert control on the manage- 
ments of portfolio companies. They 
point out that a diversified fund is 
legally forbidden to hold more than 
10°, of the voting stock of a corpora- 
tion. A spokesman for the Keystone 
funds summed up the general feeling: 
“We are too busy managing invest- 
ments to attempt to run industrial 
corporations as well. If we don't like 
management, we get out.” 

But from another point of view, a 
shareholder in Massachusetts Invest- 
ors Trust might argue that it was 
ridiculous for his fund to disclaim any 
interest in the way management was 
going about things at IBM, in which 
MIT has a $64-million investment. 
But MIT, like the rest, puts discretion 
Says Trustee George 
Whitney: “We meet with manage- 
ments informally, and give our opin- 
ion—such as it is—if we're asked for 
it. But if we disapproved of manage- 
ment we'd sell, unless the time was 
positively disadvantageous for us.” 

Nevertheless, a company cannot ig- 
nore such important stockholders, 
even if they act like zombies at gen- 
eral meetings. So this matter of 
proxies is an important one in an 
economy where a growing portion of 
equity capital is falling into institu- 
tional hands. The funds’ answers may 
show how powerful this invisible in- 


George Whitney 


fluence is. And, of course, the answers 
could well supply ammunition to peo- 
ple hostile to funds and enable them 
to accuse the funds of “dominating” 
the economy. 


AHEAD OF HIS TIME 


SOMETIMES a practical, farsighted man 
comes up with an idea that leads to 
nothing, only because it is too ad- 
vanced. The classic case perhaps is 
Hero of Alexandria, who invented a 
steam engine some 1,500 years before 
Newcomen. A lesser example is in- 
dividualist Murray Danforth Lincoln, 
president of the $750-million Nation- 
wide complex of insurance companies 
—fire, auto, life—chairman of CARE 
and intimate of India’s Premier Nehru 

Back in 1952 it occurred to Lincoln 
that his salesmen could profitably and 
without trouble add mutual funds to 
their line. Forthwith he bought the 
puny ($2.4-million assets) Mutual In- 
come Foundation fund of Detroit. 
and announced: “We're going to make 
every man a capitalist.” 

The present hot rivalry between 
the insurance and the mutual fund 
salesman for the customer's dollar was 
then in its infancy. Today some in- 
surance companies are getting into 
equities by the backdoor of variable 
annuities (Forses, April 15). Others 
such as Massachusetts Mutual and 
Northwestern Mutual Life have for- 
bidden their agents to handle mutual 
funds. No insurance man, however, 
is ignoring the subject. 

But Lincoln was the first major in- 
surance man to try climbing on the 
bandwagon. His foresight should have 
given him a flying 
start, but in fact 
by 1958 his fund 
had laboriously 
inched itself to 
$4.6 million. 

Lincoln has not 
lost heart. For an 
insurance man, in 
fact, he is re- 
markably enthu- 
siastic about mu- 
tual funds. Says he: “I'm now 
getting the benefit of the first insur- 
ance policy I started when I was 
earning $50 a month. I was over- 
insured, paying out 20°; of my in- 
come. And now, thanks to inflation, 
it’s just about covering my electricity 
bill. . . . Today I would choose term 
insurance and a mutual fund invest- 
ment program. Insurance companies 
tend to belittle the funds, but you'll 
soon see them all scrambling for 
them.” 

And his fund looks as if it was 
finally getting off the ground. Says 
Lincoln: “Assets are now $12 million, 


Murray Lincoln 
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Southern California 


Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has 
suthorized the payment of 
the following quarterly divi- 
dends 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK. 
4.08% SERIES 

Dividend No. 37 

cents per share; 
CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK, 
4.24% SERIES 

Dividend No. 14 

cents per shore; 
CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.78% SERIES 

Dividend No. 6 

297/— cents per shore; 
CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK, 
4.88% SERIES 
Dividend No. 46 
cents per shore. 


The above dividends are pay- 
able May 31, 1959, to stock- 
holders of record May § 
Checks will be mailed from 
the Company's office in Los 
Angeles, May 30. 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 


April 16, 1959 


The skilled hand of the 
German gunsmith is 
responsible for this .22 
caliber, 6-shot repeater 
automatic with self- 
ejecting clip. Just 4” 
long, fits easily into pocket or purse. Ideal 
for sporting events, stage use. (not avail- 
able to Calif. residents). Comes for $6.95 
ppd. from Best Values, Dept. K152, 403 
Market, Newark. New Jersey 


THE INDIANA STEEL 
= PRODUCTS COMPANY 


38th 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
The Board of Directors of The Indiana 
Steel Products Company, at a meeting 
held April 9, 1959, declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 30 cents per share, 
payable on June 10, 1959, to share- 
holders of record as of May 22, 1959. 
ROBERT F. SMITH, President 
April 9, 1959 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF PERMANENT MAGNETS 
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sales are rolling along at $2 million a 
month, and the boys are telling me 
that this time next year we'll be 
bumping $100 million.” Lincoln is 
obviously no pessimist, but since he 
has a force of 4,000-5,000 experienced 
salesmen, he may make good his pre- 
diction. 


PRIMARY CAPITAL 


CERTAIN things mutual fund salesmen 
may not say, lest they mislead the 
innocent. For instance they must not 
describe “dollar cost averaging” as 
“averaging the dollar.” Nor may they 
claim that investing in a mutual fund 
is “helping to build U.S. industry,” 
since the funds’ money usually is 
used to buy existing shares rather 
than to supply new equity capital. 
Last month, however, the $2-billion 
Investors group took $1.2 million of 
a private offering of Western Gas 
Service (of El Paso) preferred. This, 
of course, was new stock. Vice Presi- 
dent Virgil Sullivan, investment 
manager of the group, calls this “a 
growing trend in U:S. finance.” Adds 
he: “We can tailor a private offering to 
our needs, while on a public offering 
you have to take the bankers’ terms.” 


If this practice continues to grow, | 
the mutual funds will be able to | 


claim they are supplying new capi- 
tal to US. in- 
dustry, not just 
re-channeling old 
Smiles 
Sullivan: “As I 
go round __ the 
country and see 
pipelines and steel 
works I think: 
‘Why, we financed 


Virgil Sullivan 
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For short term swing 
trading in grains .. . 
OR active stocks .. . 
(Check which). 


No obligation. Just clip and mail 
with stamped SELF-ADDRESSED 
ENVELOPE. 


LESTER B. ROBINSON 
1204 Russ Building 
Son Francisco 4, California 


THE ANNOTATED PORTFOLIO of SELECTED 
POINT & FIGURE CHARTS: Two fresh Sections 


of the Portfolio now being offered to new 
readers, include about 100 stocks, each P & F 
charted (one-point & 3- or 5-points), each 


chart individually analyzed, cowering O0tS- 
TILLERS, DEPT. & VARIETY STORES, FOOD 


Request Sec. H (April 21) and Sec. I (May 5) 
4 unique means of investigating the highly 


effective, professionally preferred technical 
approach via Point & Figure Charts, com- 
bined cuh immediately useful advisory 


analyses. Introductory price of $12.50 delivers 
both sections plus our’ explanatory study 


“Lateral Trend Measurement plus special 
case-history of Zenith 
Radio) Will bill 


with shipment if de- 
sired WRSM FINAN- 
4 SERVICE 
CORP., Box 91, Dept 
FM-1, Wall St. Sta 


INACTIVE 
ISSUES 


Bought & Sold 


ALBERT J. CAPLAN & CO. 


Members: Phila Bolte. Stock Exch 
Boston & Pitts. Stock Exch. (Assoc 


1516 Locust Street, Phila. 2, Pa. 


CHEMICAL FUND 


Inc 


Invest for 
Possible Growth . .. 


through CHEMICAL SCIENCE 


This Mutual Fund seeks possible 
growth of capital and income by in- 
vesting in a diversified list of com- 
panies in many industries which are 
active in chemical science 


Prospectus upon request from your deoler, on 


F. EBERSTADT & Co. INC., 
Manager and Distributor of Chemical Fund, inc. 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


| 
SLPS 
4 Standard & Poor 500 
330 
| 
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CRITICAL INVESTMENT STUD 
STOCKS 
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EQUITABLE 


Gas 
COMPANY 


Pa. 


‘ 

*At a meeting held April 17, 1959, the Board of Di- 
rectors declared a dividend of 90 cents per share on 
the 4.36% Convertible Preferred Stock for 
the riod from March 17, 1959, and a quarterly 
dividend of 4344 cents per share on the Common 
Stock, both payable June 1, 1959 to all holders of 
record at the close of business May 9 

H. Ss. Netting, Jr., 


Secretary 


For ONLY $5.00 A YEAR 
The Mutual Fund Reporter 


Gives All Mutuol Fund Sales, Purchases & Holdings. Same 
inf ion is ilable elsewhere for $30-$65 a year! 
Since we cover only Mutual Funds we can include 
this as a regular feature! Fund activities are guided 
by the world’s most experienced Bankers & Advisors 
and their activities often foreshadow market changes. 
We now devote a separate supplement to these changes 
due to popularity of this dept. ALSO, reports on all 
Funds, Articles, the how-and-why of mutual investing 
Please mention name of paper in which you saw this 
ad. Issued monthly. Send check to: The Mutual Fund 
Reporter, Box 364, Fair Haven, New Jersey. 


TEXAS PACIFIC COAL AND OIL COMPANY 


| 
| 
| 
Cash Dividend 
No. 199 | 
June 5, 1959 | 
e 
as 
At the regular annual meeting held April 


15, 1959, the Board of Directors declared a regu- 
lar quarterly cash dividend of 25 cents a share, 
payable June 5, 1959, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business May 11, 1959. 


By J. I. Norman, Secretary | 


| 


LURIE 


BIEL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


be’ taken to avoid paying a premium 
price for a company that the investor 
might dismiss in more normal times. 

In other words, there are values in 
stocks selling below 15, but the sands 
have to be sifted very carefully. 

In this connection, Loew’s Theatres, 
around 13%s, could be a very interest- 
ing long-term speculation. The rea- 
soning lies in these facts: 1) The man- 
agement, which has been brought. up 
in the theatre business, expects to 
diversify in radio and TV. Matter of 
fact, the company owns one of New 
York’s more profitable radio stations. 
In addition, there are tentative plans 
to convert theatres which aren't “pay- 
ing their way” into bowling alleys. 
2) The worst of the competitive in- 
roads made by TV already has been 
witnessed, and weekly theatre attend- 
ance actually has been improving. It’s 
interesting to note that really out- 
standing pictures today earn more 
money than ever before in the history 
of the motion picture business. The 
big problem, however, is that there 
aren't enough of them. In any event, 
Loew’s Theatres’ earnings for the fiscal 
year whic’ ends next August should 
better the roughly 73c per share indi- 
cated on a pro forma basis for the past 
fiscal year. Dividends, however, are 
not an immediate likelihood. 


ce 
serv! 


Cities Service 
CONnNPAN ¥ 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of sixty cents ($.60) per 
share on its Common stock, payable June 8, 1959, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business May 15, 1959. 


ERLE G. CHRISTIAN, Secretary 


DIVIDEND 
NO. 47 


TENNESSEE GAS 
TRANSMISSION COMPANY 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


The regular quarterly dividend of 35c per 
share has been declared on the Common 
Stock, payable June 16, 1959, to stock- 
holders of record on May 15, 1959. 


J. E. IVINS, Secretary 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50) 


may not be quite as rigid as it had 
been for so very, very long. But after 
having paid our respects to this fine 
investment stock, let us not forget 
that a great many companies have 
done as well or better for their stock- 
holders, especially during the past 
decade or two when AT&T lagged be- 
hind the market. 

Before the reader mails his pro- 
test he might take a close look at the 
Bell System’s “little” brother, the 
General Telephone & Electronics 
Corp. (7154). Some people don't even 
know that there are independent tele- 
phone companies in this country, yet 
General Telephone is a giant in its 
own right and by any standard, ex- 
cept when compared with AT&T. 

The General Telephone system com- 
prises not only 3.6 million telephones 
with over $322-million revenues last 
year, but it is also a huge manufac- 
turing company with sales (afte: 
absorption of Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts earlier this year) of some $562 
million. General Telephone’s growth. 
partly internal, partly through judi- 
cious acquisition, compares favorably 
with that of almost any company in 
almost any industry, and it is not sur- 
prising that the stock has advanced 
just about 700°, in the past ten years 

The Sylvania merger should prove 
highly beneficial. General will profit 
from Sylvania’s research and develop- 
ment facilities, while Sylvania can 
gain much from General's dynamic. 
profit-minded management. 

In relation to 1958 earnings of $2.94 
a share (adjusted to reflect the merge: 
with Sylvania), the stock of General 
Telephone may appear fully priced 
However, the Sylvania division should 
show a strong recovery over last 
year’s depressed earnings level, while 
General’s other manufacturing and 
telephone subsidiaries are likely to 
continue their favorable trend of the 
past several years. It is somewhat 
premature for a 1959 earnings esti- 
mate, but $3.50 a share would seem an 
attainable objective. On that basis, 
the stock of the company, which is 
partly a growth utility, partly an 
electronics company. is not exorbi- 
tantly priced under present market 
conditions. Although current income 
cannot be the primary objective fo: 
an investor in General Telephone, it 
is quite probable that the present $2 
rate will be raised again this year. 
which would be the seventh annual 
increase in a row. Because of the 
stock’s comparatively high price, a 
stock dividend or a split may possibly 
be considered in the forseeable future 
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rayon goods into finished cotton and 
rayon fabrics. Ninety per cent of sales 
consists of cotton goods, with the bal- 
ance in rayon fabrics. 

Pepperell (traded on the American 
Stock Exchange), also is an old-line 
company, has paid a dividend since 
1852, and is one of the largest com- 
panies in the industry. Products in- 
clude “Pepperell” sheets and pillow 
cases; cotton, rayon and other syn- 
thetic fabrics; it is also the leading 
producer of synthetic blankets. Sales 
have virtually remained unchanged 
for years, and earnings have fluctu- 
ated widely. However, products are 
top-grade and enjoy a good repu- 
tation, so that overall prospects for 
future’ growth appear favorable. 
Finances of the company are very 
strong and capitalization is small, 
consisting of but 486,135 shares of 
common stock. Current price, 6342, 
indicated annual dividend, $3. 

J.P. Stevens, one of the largest and 
most diversified in the group, has been 
in a bear market since 1951, having 
declined from a high of 49 reached in 
that year to a low of 16 in 1957, from 
which level it has recovered to 31. 
During that period earnings declined 
from $5.65 a share to 90c in 1954, and 
have averaged a little over $2 a share 
each year since. All is not black 
for the company, however, as its plants 
have been modernized, and its mar- 
ket research activities have been ex- 
panded. In addition, sales and earn- 
ings are expected to show gradual im- 
provement during the next few years. 
Current price, 28; indicated annual 
dividend, $1.50. J. P. Stevens is one 
of the better companies in the textile 
industry 

United Merchants & Manufacturers 
weaves, converts and merchandises a 
wide line of cotton, synthetic, silk, 
wool, glass fiber and blended fabrics: 
also makes a self-adhering plastic film 
called “Con-Tact”. In addition it 
owns and operates the Robert Hall 
family clothing chain, of which there 
are 269 stores. Sales during the last 
three years have held around the 
$380 million level, while earnings per 
share have been between $2.32 and 
$1.20. An improvement to slightly 
over $400 million in volume and $1.80 
a share is looked for in 1959. The 
current $1 annual dividend would 
appear secure. Price range 1955-59, 
10-23. Current price, 20%. 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request 
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BARON ROTHSCHILD 


buying “stocks nobody wanted” 


For large profits, Baron Rothschild bought stocks when nobody else was interested 
in them. He knew that stocks of solid, well-managed companies were often under- 
valued because of public ignorance. He also knew that ignored, undervalued stocks 
always zoom as soon as the public awakens. That is how he accumulated his vast for- 
tune and his methods still work. Little-known stocks, many selling under $5 or $10, 
representing future profit opportunities, can always be found if you know when and 
where to look for them. We are at an important point in the stock market NOW 
when many investors are selling the very stocks that Baron Rothschild might be 
buying if he were alive today. Our intensive and unique Research Reports pinpoint 
these stocks—stocks that represent unusual profit situations but are overlooked by 
the general public and selling far below their potential worth. 


FREE REPORTS: See for vourself how large profits may be 
reaped from a small investment in these 

LOW-PRICED “hidden-value stocks.” The 

recommendations you receive are impartial. We are not an investment dealer or 


broker, and no salesman will call. To receive free SSR Reports for one month, just 
mail this ad—or a postcard—together with your name and address to 


SELECTED SECURITIES RESEARCH, INC., DEPT. F-74, SEAFORD, L. 1. N.Y. 


Profit Opportunities | 
in Convertible Bonds 


Example: 17 &T Convertibles Up 106°, in 8 Months 


New York, N. Y.—How investors can profit from selected convertible bonds is shown 
in new report just issued by R.H.M. Bond Review, copies of which are available to 
interested readers free on request. 

ed record of the entire bond market, but 


As this unusual report shows, at any is a complete investment advisory service 


moment in the market certain convertible 
bonds will be selling near their invest 
ment values as straight bonds and close 
to conversion parity. They present, there- 
fore, far less risk than common stocks, vet 


covering every aspect of convertible bonds 
which can keep you up to date on new 
opportunities as they develop 

Unique, two-color conversion-ratio 


charts on each of the 190 convertible 
any strong upward movement in the com “eRe Te 


mon must show substantial profits in the 
bonds due to their conversion privileges. 


now trading show how you can 
spot the profitable buying opportunities 
Send today for the fascinating story of 

You cannot watch maturing opportuni Convertible Bond opportunities. This 
ties in 190 actively traded convertible timely report is vours free and without 
bonds, but R.H.M. Associates can do it anv obligation. Write for “Convertible 
for vou. Our new publication, the RM Bond Opportunities.” Dept. F-134, R-H.M 
Bond Review, is not only a complete chart Associates, 220 Fifth Ave., New York 1,N.¥ 


Fi 


re Stocks for Wide Capital Gain 
Shown in Special Report 


NEW YORK, N. Y.-—The famed J. K For example, one of these companies shows 


Lasser Institute has prepared this special an impressive record of earnings, while 
report for clients. Because of its special current assets far exceed debts. It has a 
interest to investors at this stage of the steady growth pattern and yet is selling at 


only ~ to 8 times annual earnings. It should 
make a high mark in earnings this year. It 
is an exceedingly interesting undervalued 


market, copies of the report will be sent 
free on request 


The sharp growth in sales and earnings situation in a basic and growing industry 
now taking place—not yet reflected in the You are invited to receive a copy of this 
current prices of these stocks—makes these timely report at no cost and without obligation 
five unusual equities candidates for the risk to introduce you to the unique service, In 
investor seeking wide capital appreciation vesting for Financial Independence. Send for 


: your copy today. No salesman will call. Write 
The risks are balanced by strong manage- Dept. F-5, Business Reports, Inc., Larch 


ment and operation in established fields mont, N 
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THE “HOW” AND 


“WHY” OF 


FORBES SECURITIES = 


MANAGEMENT 


Today, careful investors must analyze a great 
mass of financial data to obtain the minimum 
degree of knowledge necessary to hold sound 
investments and to make new commitments. 
As a result, those not having access to this in- 
tensive research sometimes find themselves 
with a badly unbalanced list of securities. Be- 
cause of the uncertainties in today’s dynamic 
market, they may completely overlook attrac- 
tive new investment opportunities or fail to 
take profits at the proper time. 


The responsibilities of money management are 
further complicated by the fact that in many 
cases you HAVE NO WAY OF KNOWING 
WHETHER YOU ARE ACTING ON THE 
VERY LATEST INFORMATION! 


It is for the investor with a substantial port- 
folio, who does not have the time nor 
the necessary experience to cope with the 


Dear Mr. Parrott: 


Securirtes MANAGEMENT. Will you kindly 


SEND FOR BOOKLET—NO OBLIGATION 


Forbes Securities Management Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. of the famous, 42-year-old Forses 


I would like to learn more about the services of Forses 


complex problems of money management, 
that FORBES SECURITIES MANAGEMENT 
was established. The entire resources and ex- 
periences of the 42-year-old FORBES organi- 
zation are made available to investors through 
this Division. Here, each account is given ex- 
pert and thorough analysis and constant super- 
vision directed toward reaching the individual 
financial goal of the investor. Your account is 
immediately assigned to an _ experienced 
FORBES Investment Counselor who sends you 
regular reports on your portfolio and whom you 
may consult by letter, by telephone or telegram, 
or by personal visit at any time. 


To learn more about the scope and purpose 
of this outstanding service—how it is organ- 
ized, how fees are determined, how our highly 
skilled staff takes the initiative in making 
recommendations—send today for your FREE 
copy of our descriptive booklet. 


SOME ADVANTAGES OF FORBES 
SECURITIES MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


Draws upon the statistical-research facilities 
organization. 


Recommendations are thoroughly impartial, 
unbiased .. . no connection whatsoever with 


1 send me without brokers dealing in securities. 
obligation complete details? My present investments are valued 


at approximately $ _ T have an additional! YU get recommendations based on the 
$s in cash available for investment. combined, specialized knowledge of 
many investment experts. No one counselor 
acts alone. 
Name _ You have a person-to-person relationship with 
Please Print 


a seasoned counselor—may consult with him at 
any time on matters concerning your program. 


Address 
. portunities, of special interest to your particular in- ie 
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TRENDS & TANGENTS 


Flying Tiger Line, biggest U.S. inde- 
pendent carrier of air freight, is cur- 
rently flying sky-high. The com- 
pany’s freight volume jumped 39.6%, 
to a new high of $3.5 million, in the 
first quarter—thanks to a sharp pickup 
by the Detroit car-makers and their 
Cleveland suppliers. 


Proxy fights for corporate control 
seem to be on the wane. So far this 
year the Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission has been notified of only 
eight possible battles, vs. 20 during the 
same period of 1958. Reason: with 
earnings for most companies showing 
huge gains over 1958, few stockholders 
have any interest in changing manage- 
ment. 


Look for shoe prices to jump by 3% 
to 10°, this autumn. The major shoe 
companies are all raising the prices 
on their fall lines to compensate for 
the rise in the price of leather and 
other costs. 


Foreign securities look attractive to 
you? If you buy any, warns one Street 
adviser, don’t expect the same stock- 
holder treatment you get at home. 
Foreign companies, it notes, are not 
overly conscientious about putting out 
prompt quarterly reports or in keep- 
ing up a steady stream of information 
to investors. What information the 
companies do give out, moreover, is 
often hard to interpret (even for ex- 
perts) because of accounting and tax 
differences. 


Participation sports are taking a big- 
ger share of Americans’ playtime 
spending. One example: during 1959, 
says the National Golf Foundation, 
more Americans will play more rounds 
of golf than ever before, and a total 
of $50 million will be spent to supply 
them with new courses, clubhouses, 
furnishings and equipment. 


Polyethylene, the “squeeze bottle 
plastic,” is still racking up phenome- 
nal sales records for the nation’s 
chemical-makers. During 1958, poly- 
ethylene volume jumped by a wallop- 
ing 27°, even though other plastics 
made only fractional gains averaging 
out to just 4.5%. 
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NEXT ISSUE: 


Armco Steel-—Smallest in capacity among the Big Eight steelmakers, Armco 
Steel last year rang up the best earnings record of the group. Next issue Fores 
takes a look at this unique company and examines the steel market to come. 
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THOUGHT 


BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Nature gives to every time and 
season some beauties of its own; and 
from morning to night, as from the 
cradle to the grave, is but a succession 
of changes so gentle and easy that we 
can scarcely mark their progress. 

—CHARLES DICKENS. 


Despite some of the horrors and 
barbarisms of modern life which ap- 
pall and grieve us, life in the twentieth 
century undeniably has—or has the 
potentiality of—such richness, joy 
and adventure as were unknown to 
our ancestors except in their dreams. 

—ArtHUR H. Compton. 


Basic research is what I am doing 
when I don’t know what I am doing. 
—WERNHER VON Braun. 


* Let the man who has to make his 
fortune in, life remember this maxim: 
Attacking is the only secret. Dare and 
the world always yields; or if it beats 
you sometimes, dare it again and it 
will succumb. —WILLIAM THACKERAY. 


I believe that man will not merely 
endure, he will prevail. He is im- 
mortal not because he alone among 
creatures has an inexhaustible voice, 
but because he has a soul. 

—WILLIAM FAULKNER. 


That which is to be most desired in 
America is oneness and not sameness. 
Sameness is the worst thing that could 
happen to the people of this country. 
To make all people the same would 
lower their quality, but oneness 
would raise it. —STeEPHEN S. WIsE. 


The more highly public life is or- 
ganized, the lower does its morality 
sink. -E. M. Forster. 


The height of human wisdom is to 
bring our tempers down to our cir- 
cumstances, and to make a calm 
within, under the weight of the great- 
est storm without. —Dante. Deror. 


This is the true joy of life, the be- 
ing used for a purpose recognized by 
yourself as a mighty one, the being 
thoroughly worn out before you are 
thrown on the scrapheap, the being a 
force of nature instead of a feverish 
little clod of ailments and grievances 
complaining that the world will not 
devote itself to making you happy. 
—G. B. Snaw. 


58 


In some respects the world is in the 
same situation that it was in after the 
fall of the Roman empire. There is an 
even greater need for a religious re- 
vival now because paganism has be- 
come sophisticated. —-BarBara WaArD. 


B. C. FORBES: 

The temptation comes to | 
many, early or late, to sink into | 
the attitude of regarding life | 
as a little thing. Some become | 


cynics. Some become wholly 
callous. Some cease exerting 
themselves. Others lapse into | 
habits they formerly would | 


have condemned. This tempta- 
tion to degenerate into looking 
upon life as a matter of little 
moment must be fought and 
overcome. Such a mental state 
kills all that is worthiest in a 
human being. Sympathies dry 
up. Noble impulses are chilled. 
Ambition dies. The daily round 
of existence becomes narrow, 
mean, contemptible. All joy of 
life evaporates. Nothing inspires 
a glow of enthusiasm. The vic- 
tim becomes as one drugged. A 
most effective safeguard against 
drifting into this deadly mental 


| state is to associate freely with 


children and other young people 
—that and a vigilant deter- 
mination to live not wholly for 
one’s own self but to seek as- 
siduously to make life more 
pleasant for those we meet along 
the pathway of life. Our life 
can become big only when we 
look upon living as something 
effecting not only ourselves. 


The greatest thing a human soul 
ever does in this world is to see some- 
thing and tell what it saw in a plain 
way. Hundreds of people can talk for 
one who can think, but thousands can 
think for one who can see. To see 
clearly is poetry, prophecy and re- 
ligion, all in one. —JOoHN RUSKIN. 


The suppression of unnecessary of- 
fices, of useless establishments and 
expenses, enabled us to discontinue 
our internal taxes. These, covering 
our land with officers, and opening our 
doors to their intrusions, had already 
begun that process of domiciliary vex- 
ation which, once entered, is scarcely 
to be restrained from reaching, suc- 
cessively, every article of property 
and produce. —THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Exaggeration is a blood relation to 
falsehood and nearly as blamable. 
—H. BA.LLovu. 


Within us all there are wells of 
thought and dynamos of energy which 
are not suspected until emergencies 
arise. Then oftentimes we find that 
it is comparatively simple to double 
or treble our former capacities and to 
amaze ourselves by the results 
achieved. Quotas, when set up for us 
by others, are challenges which goad 
us on to surpass ourselves. The out- 
standing leaders of every age are 
those who set up their own quotas 
and constantly exceed them. 

—Tuomas J. WaTSON. 


Every material thing is on the in- 
evitable march to the junk heap. 
—A. WILHELM Moore. 


Happiness is much more dependent 
on the mental attitude than on ex- 
ternal resources. This would be an 
absurdly obvious platitude, were it 
not for the fact that ninety-nine out 
of a hundred persons do not believe it. 

—WILLIAM LYON PHELPS. 


In a free republican government, 
you cannot restrain the voice of the 
multitude. Every man will speak as 
he thinks, or, more properly, without 
thinking, and consequently will judge 
of effects without attending to their 
causes. —GEorGE WASHINGTON 


The man who graduates to-day and 
stops learning tomorrow is uneducated 
the day after. —NewrTon D. Baker. 


All philosophy lies in two words, 
sustain and abstain. —EPIcTETUS 


More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. Deluxe edition, $7.50 


A Text 
tow Simons. Norf 
Where” your favorite text 


\ Forbes book ts 


texts used 


presented to 


If you walk in my statutes, and keep my com- 
mandments, and do them; then I will give you 
rain in due season, and the land shall yield 
her increase, and the trees of the field shall 
yield their fruit. 


DeuTERONOMY 26:3-4 
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COPPER NERVES THAT RELAY LIGHT AND POWER ... 
BUILDING WIRES AND CABLES made by PHELPS DODGE 


Behind the walls in houses, schools, office buildings and factories, networks of copper cables 


and wires speed electricity to power outlets the instant you flip a switch. Modern wiring systems 
demand many types of wires and cables with long service life and high dependability —qualities 


that make the Phelps Dodge name an honored one with electrical contractors everywhere 


‘PHELPS DODGE COPPER PRODUCTS 


ON - SOO PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 22. N Y. 
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f T LASTING QUA Ty FROM MINE TO MARKET 


An automotive design so right that many cars, this 
year, attempt to imitate it 


Swivel seats which swing doorward to help you 
in and out, a long-felt need in this era of low car 


silhouettes... specially installed only in this fine car 


Leg-room for easy lounging . . . head-room for sitting 


Imperially straight and broad high doors to let you 
in and out with dignity 

Auto-Pilot, which reminds you of speed limits and 
holds a steady pace, without a touch of the accelerator 
Imperial alone, among fine cars, offers you this choice 


A totally new engine designed to deliver more thrust 
“with fewer revolutions, slower piston strokes, less fric- 
tion, less noise, less fuel. 


A suspension system unique in auto design 


which gives Imperial a poise and a handling stability 


that soft coils or complex air systems have yet to equal 


treasury Of excellences 


Hand-crafted interiors wrought in glove-soft leathers, 
classic broadcloths, sculptured jacquards . . . in colors 


and combinations that are fashion news this vear. 


New enamels which stay lustrous up to three years 
with no more than a casual washing. Chrome accents 
almost totally indifferent to weather and aging 

A new plant equipped around a concept of quality 
control unique in the motor world to make 
Imperial the most carefully built motor car of its time 

Drive it for sixty minutes. Meet excellence face to face 
FINEST 


PRODUCT OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


excellence wMtthout equal 
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